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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Leghorn Flat. 
See illustration on front page. 

HIS picturesque hat for summer is a Leghorn 

flat made in the new shape called the Florian 

by laying pleats on the sides and back of the brim, 

and indenting the front. The brim is lined with 

pleated pink satin. A chou, or cabbage rosette, 

of éeru lace covers the front of the crown and 

brim. Loops and forked ends of pink ribbon 

and an aigrette of pink feathers rest on the lace. 

Gilt hair-pins are thrust through the lace. Pink 

ottoman ribbon crosses the crown, and is tied on 
one side as strings. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
Satrurpay, Jury 5, 1884. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


cises a great influence in correct training and educa- 
tion.” 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Itiustratep Weexkty. 


The frontispiece of the beautiful number pub- 
lished June 17 is an exquisite picture of an Italian 
child, encircled by a rare design for a miniature. 
This work of art is by Mr. Frank Frencu, and 
bears the appropriate name, 


“VITTORIA.” 


It is accompanied by a charming poem by Mar- 
caret BE. Sanoster. Other artistic attractions are 
a Tull page entitled“ The First Lesson” ; “ Tuaste- 
ful Ear-Rings,” a charming bit of child life, il- 
lustrations accompanying text by CULMER Barnes, 
Dawn Bearp, Sor Evytinee ; and a page of the ever- 
popular “3 Wiggles = 

The letterpress is varied and entertaining, in- 
cluding Part IV. of “ Our Little Dunce,” by Lucy 
Cc. Lacie; Chapter VII. of - Left Behind” ; 
“ Real Giants and Dwarfs,” by Mary A. Barr; 
“ Camping Out,” by Kink Monror ; and “ Teddy 
Telford’s Educated Pig,” by Sornie Swett. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harper's YounG Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


A 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


A charming new Serial Story, with illustra- 
tions, entitled 


MISS TOMMY, A MEDLE VAL ROMANCE, 


by the ever-popwlar author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” will be begun in the next number of 
Hanrper’s Bazar. 





te Our next number will contain a PatTrerRn- 
SHEET SurpLeMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustvations, and descriptions of Laptxs’ 
Batistr, Lawn, Inpia Sick, Fourarp, VEILine, 
Avpaca, and other Summer Dresses, SuMMER 
Wraprines, and Bonnets; Cuitpren’s Suits; 
Girls’ Tennis Aprons ; Ladies’ Parasols, Jabots, 
and Fichus ; Table Scarfs, Chair Cushions, ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. An 
Emprorwery Paar of the Pattern Sheet gives taste- 
ful patterns for various kinds of decorative nee- 


dle-work. 





Per Yrar: 


iaeeis TEABARINR: . .. 55... 650028500 #4 00 
> | ee ee 400 
Harper's Bazar............... 400 
Hagper’s Youne Prori& ............ 200 
Haxweverr’s Frankutwwn Squane Lisrary 
Oe ere errr rie 0 00 


Postage free to ali subseribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of lume. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 





WORSE THAN THE MOTH. 


HE American archeologist has few such 

foes to contend with as the American 
rag-bag. The early settlers, busy with the 
hard and cruel labors of clearing the soil 
and raising a crop, keeping off the real wolf 
from the door as well as the metaphorical 
one, and fighting the Indian with it all, had 
no time to make very serious or voluminous 
records of events and thoughts, hopes and 
fears ; and the insufficient town records and 
state papers remaining are all there has 
been to build upon in telling the true story 
of that early struggle of which,in our gay 
reaping of the harvest, we now realize so 
little. The historian who wishes for more 
facts than are to be found in these exceed- 
ing meagre public records is forced to search 








Those wishing to com- | 


for old family papers, deeds of the transfer 
of property, letters, marriage certificates, 
journals, family Bibles, fly-leaves of other 
books, pamphlets, files of newspapers, and 
all data of the-sort, and too often finds his 
search useless. | 

There ave many reasons why it is desir- 
able that these data should be found ; no- 
body will deny that it is worth while to 
have the true history told, and every one 


| will see that it can not be thoroughly told 


without them; that is, that only the bare 
skeleton can be seen otherwise, and perhaps 
not all of that; and everything which fills 
the outline, which gives color and life and 
vivacity and reality to the tale, must be 
wanting. 

That the knowledge of the history of the 
country increases the love of one’s country 
is indisputable, and acquaintance with the 
local annals is an equally powerful factor 
in one’s love for home and all its locality 
and surroundings. Surely few things aid 
more in the preservation of either personal 
or national virtue than does the love of 
home, with the moralities which it fosters 
and preserves. Moreover, if it had nothing 


| to do with this gentler view, as the mere 


fact of knowledge it is best to have it, and 
to make the most of it; and from this point 


| of sight alone the annals of small towns 
“It is decidedly peaceful in its teaching, and exer- | 





and rural localities are worthy of care, and 
they can but help build up the fabric of the 
greater history. The general current of 
information, which is all we should have 
without them sometimes, would be liable 
to dullness and want of interest without 
the embroidery of some of the petty de- 
tail. When, therefore, this being admitted, 
search for the simple records is undertaken 
by the antiquarian, and fails to bring to 
light the material which should exist, there 
is an indignant outery against the thief 
who has robbed literature and the state 
of the boon they craved. This thief was not 
the handmaid and the morning fire, for in 
those early days the handmaid, when she 
existed at all, was not the independent be- 
ing of to-day, burning whatshe pleased, and 
the fire was lighted then, also, by flint and 
tinder. Nor was it the moth, for that glut- 
tonous little being had far less hospitality 
and was far less numerous in the houses of 
our great-graudmothers than in our own, 
Nor was it any carelessness or want of thrift 
in the management of our ancestors; once 
packed away in old chests and hair-covered 
trunks, or the half-forgotten drawers and 
pigeon-holes of secretaries and desks, the 
existence of these papers was overlooked, 
and they were made use of to line no dress- 
er shelves, and wrap no parcels, and protect 
no school-book covers, to shelter no loaves of 
cake in baking, to dress no grates, to make 
neither lamp-lighters nor lamp-shades ; pa- 


| per dolls were then unheard of; there were 





no lamp ehimneys to hide away from the 
flies in summer and to polish with paper; 
and, better than all, there were no travelling 
tin peddlers to beguile the rural heart by 
paying so much a pound for white rags and 
so much a pound for white paper, For 
years, for generations, for a century atid 
more, these old deeds and old letters and 
old marriage certificates slumbered, and 
turned yellow in their sleep, waiting for 
the day when they should see the light 
once more, and the historian was not born 
who was to use them. And at length came 
the groat civil war, and owing to many cir- 
cumstances connected with it the price of 
rags, and of paper sold as rags, rose to a 
comparatively enormous sum. 

When this price had been a merely frac- 
tional sum of money it had not spurred any 
one to rummage round in dusty attics, to 
ransack old pieces of furniture, and see if 
there were any fainily matters there to be 
betrayed thereby before parting with them; 
time was worth too much. But when the 
fabulous prices of the war time became com- 
mou rumor, the money was found to be worth 
far more than time, and every feminine 
householder in rural regions bethought her- 
self as to what she had in her garret and 
dark closets with which she might send away 
the next tin peddler’s cart far heavier than 
it came, and his pocket something lighter. 
Then the old deeds and writs and mortgages 
that fixed for the modern investigator the 
boundaries of Jands in the olden time, old 
day-books and ledgers, old accounts half a 
dozen times outlawed, old written sermons 
and formal discourses, old diaries, petitions, 
remoustrauces, almanacs, pamphlets, news- 
papers that none in the house had ever look- 
ed at or ever cared to look at, and letters, 
sad and glad old letters, that, after all, it 
was evident nobody in a paper-mill would 
take the pains to glance at twice—then all 
these began to rustle in their dark hiding- 
places, and feel that their day had come. 
And come it had—their last day. Out they 
tumbled, all these witnesses to the story of 
the past, and they heaped the great burlap 
bags, and the steelyards tipped and tipped, 
and the weight reported opened the eyes of 
the glad sales-woman, aud the result count- 





ed into her palm made her wonder that she 
had so long kept all this wealth mouldering 
in her garret, consider if the war that so 
enriched a needy person were not a blessing 
in disguise, and hurry off to her next neigh- 
bor that that good woman might go and do 
likewise. When the peddler had departed, 
and the paper-mill already had the treasure 
ground and dissolved to pulp, the archeol- 
ogist, the mouser among old records, the his- 
torian, eame along—and in how many in- 
stances he came along too late! There was 
just one link that would weld the chain of 
facts he had forged to its most interesting 
conclusion, just one circumstance to be sup- 
plied; he had traced it here and traced it 
there, he had come to hope for it in that 
old deed, in those marriage lines, in that 
bundle of letters; with it his document was 
complete; without it, it was mere guess- 
work; it might have been in that garret, 
now it was ashes on the four winds, and 
his laborions work might as well sell for 
old paper too. 

And besides dry facts, what romances, si- 
lently and patiently waiting through dusky, 
dusty years in order to tell their tale at last 
to whomsoever read, went into nothingness 
with the trundling away of the peddler’s 
wheels—romances to be gathered from let- 
ters full of love and pleading, full of detail 
and inference of circumstance and life story, 
full of joy and pride, full of heart-break, loss, 
and sorrow! ‘Those who were descended 
from all these pangs and gladnesses had 
perhaps never cared to read of them, had 
perhaps never shed a tear over them, or 
glanced at them with the glistening eye of 
interest. 
tures they would have painted, what tales 
of social life they would have told, what 
help they would have been! 

There are so many workers nowadays in 
historical and genealogical matters who 
have felt and complained bitterly of all 
this ruin that perhaps it will never be re- 
peated on the same scale. Indeed, how can 
it be? In times to come those things which 
might breed trouble or shame if the public 
ever have them will be destroyed; but all 


But to the historian what pic- | 





other records will be left to the uses of the 


possible historian, whose beacon-light serves 
a double purpose, since in illuminating the 
past the reflex of that light shines upon 
the future, and makes the way clear. And 
yet, so infinitely great now are the means 
of multiplying knowledge, in comparison 
with the past, that all the pains we may 
take in such affairs must fail to compensate 
the loss that ean not be repaired in the de- 
struction of old family records throughout 
the longer settled portions of the country 
in the interest of that rag-bag which is 
worse than the moth. 





LADY AND GENTLEMAN. 


TP\UE number of questions asked by our cor- 
respondents on the subject of the proper use 
of the familiar words lady and woman, and of the 
titles of married women, induces the reflection 
that the “ woman” question is one which rivals 
in universal interest those of Nihilism, Irish 
rebellion, and the future Presidency. It is not, 
however, of ultimate importance to a woman what 
she is called, as a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, but it is of importance to those 
who speak of her, because by their speech “ shall 
ye know them,” whether fashionable or unfash- 
ionable, whether old or young, whether well-bred 
or ill-bred, whether stylish or hopelessly rococo / 
Nothing, for instance, can be in worse taste 
than t» say “she is a beautiful lady,” or a“ clever 
lady.” One should always say beautiful woman, 
clever woman. The would-be genteel make this 
mistake constantly, and in the Rosa-Matilda style 
of novel the gentleman always kneels to the 
lady, and the fair ladies are scattered broadcast 
through the book, while the fine old Saxon word 
“woman” is left out, or not properly used. 

Now it would be easy enough to correct this 
if we could only tell our correspondents aiways to 
use the word “ woman.”” But unfortunately we are 
here constrained to say that that would be equal- 
ly “bad form.” No gentleman would say, “I 
am travelling with women.” He would say, “I 
am travelling with ladies,” He would not say, 
““When I want to take my women to the theatre.” 
He would say, “ When I want to take my ladies.” 
He would speak of his daughters as “ young la- 
dies,” ete., etc. But if he were writing a novel 
about these same young ladies, he would avoid 
the word lady as feeble, and in speaking of emo- 
tions, looks, qualities, ete., he would use the word 
“woman,” 

Therefore, as a grand generic distinction, we 
can say that “ woman” should be used when the 
realities of life and character are treated of. 
“Lady” should be used to express the outside char- 
acteristics, the conditions of cultivated society, and 
the respectful, distant, and chivalrie etiquette 
which society claims for women when members 
thereof, 

Then, our querist may ask, Why is the term, 
“she is a beautiful lady,” so hopelessly out of 
style? Why does it betray that the speaker has 
not lived in a fashionable set? Why must we 
say “nice woman,” “clever woman,” “ beautiful 
woman,” ete. 

The only answer to this is that the latter phra- 
seology is a caprice of fashion into which plain- 
spoken people were driven by the affectations of 
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the shabby-genteel and half-instructed persons 
who have ruined two good words for us by mis- 
application. One is “ genteel,” which means gen- 
tle, and the other is “lady,” which means every- 
thing which is refined, cultivated, elegant, and 
aristocratic. Then as to the term “woman,” this 
nomenclature has been much affected by the 
universal sans-culottism of the French Revolu- 
tion, when the Queen was called citoyenne. Much, 
again, from a different cause, comes from our 
own absurd want of self-respect, which has ac- 
crued in this confusion of etiquette in a republic, 
as for instance, “I am a lady—as much a lady 
as anybody—and I want to be called a lady,” re- 
marked a nurse who came for a situation to the 
wife of one of our Presidents. “I have just en- 
gaged a colored /ady as a cook,” remarked a nou- 
veau riche. No wonder that when the word came 
to be thus misapplied, the lover of good English 
undefiled began to associate the word “ lady” with 
pretension, ignorance, and bad grammar. 

Still, no “real lady” would say to her nurse, 
“ A woman is coming to stay with me.” To serv- 
ants the term “lady,” as applied to a coming 
guest, is indispensable. So of a gentleman she 
would say to her servant, “ A gentleman is com- 
ing to stay here for a week”’; but to her husband 
or son she would say, “ he is a clever man,” rather 
than, “he is a clever gentleman,” 

We might almost say that no women talk to 
men about “ gentlemen,” and no men talk to wo- 
men about “ladies,” in fashionable society. A 
woman in good society speaks of the hunting 
men, the dancing men, the talking men. She does 
not say “gentleman,” unless in some such con- 
nection as this,“ No gentleman would do such a 
thing,” if some breach of etiquette had occurred. 
And yet no man would come into a lady’s drawing- 
room saying, ‘*‘ Where are the girls ?” or “ Where 
are the women?” He would say, “ Where are 
the young ladies ?” 

It therefore requires a fine ear and a fine sense 
of modern fashion and of eternal propriety al- 
ways to choose the right word in the delicate 
and almost unsettled estate of these two epithets. 
“ Lady-like” can never go out of fashion. It is 
at once a compliment of the highest order and a 
suggestion of subtle perfection. The word “ wo- 
man” does not reach up to this, beeause in its 
broad and strong etymology it may mean a wash- 
er-woman, a fighting woman, & coarse woman, 
alas! adrunken woman. If we hear of “a drunk- 
en lady,” we see a downfall, a glimpse of better 
days; chloral, opium, even cologne, may have 
brought her to it. The word still saves her mis- 
erable reputation a little. But the words “a drank- 
en woman” merely suggest whiskey, degradation, 
squalor, dirt, and the tenement-house. 

It is evident, therefore, that we can not do with- 
out the word “lady.” It is the outgrowth of years 
of chivalric devotion, and of that progress in the 
history of woman which has ever been raising her 
from her low estate. To the Christian religion 
first does she owe her rise; to the institution of 
chivalry, to the growth of civilization since, has 
woman owed her continual elevation. She can 
never go back to the degradation of those days 
when, in Greece and Rome, she was not allowed 
to eat with her husband and sons. She waited 
on them as a servant. Now they in every coun- 
try serve her, if they are gentlemen. But, owing 
to a curious twist in the way of looking at things, 
she is now undoubtedly the tyrant, and in fash- 
ionable society she is often imperiously ill-bred, 
and requires that her male slaves be in a state 
of servitude to which the Egyptian bondage would 
have been light frivolity. 

American women are said to be faulty in man- 
ners, particularly in places of public amusement, 
in railway travelling, in omnibuses, and in shops. 
Men complain very much that the fairer sex are 
very brutal on these occasions. “I wish women 
would behave like /adies,” said a man at a ma- 
tinée. “ Yes,” said his friend, “1 wish they would 
behave like men.” Just then a sharp feminine 
elbow was thrust into his chest. “I wish gentle- 
men would not crowd so,” was the remark which 
accompanied the “dig under the fifth rib” from 
a person whom no one could call a lady. 

In speaking to a servant, either a lady or a 
gentleman will ever be patient, courteous, kind, 
not presuming on his or her power. But there 
should always be a certain ceremony observed, and 
a term of respect to the person spoken of. There- 
fore a mistress will not say, “ Have the girls 
come in?” “Ts Lucey home?” She will say: 
“Have the young ladies come in?” “Is Miss 
Lucy at home?” This sort of dignified etiquette 
has the happiest and the most beneficial result 
on the relations of mistress and servant. 

In modern literature the terms man and wo- 
man have nearly obliterated the words gentleman 
and lady, and we can hardly imagine a more ab- 
surd phrase than the following: “I asked Mary 
what she thought of Charles, and she said he was 
a beautiful gentleman, and Charles said that Mary 
was a lovely lady; so it was quite natural that I 
should try to bring them together,” ete, ete. 

Still, in poetry we like the word lady. “If 
my lady loves me true,” is much better than “if 
my woman loves me true,” would be; so there, 
again, we have the contradiction, for the Anglo- 
Saxon rule of using the word “ woman” when any- 
thing real or sincere in emotion is in question is 
here honored in the breach. But this is one of 
the many shadowy conflicts which complicate this 
subject. 

The term “lady” is like the word “ gentry” in 
Engiand—it is elastic. All persons coming within 
the category of “ gentry” may attend the Queen’s 
Drawing-room, yet it is well understood that birth, 
wealth, association, and position give the raison 
@étre for use of such a privilege, and in that 
carefully guarded English society the wife or 
daughters of an officer in the navy or in a line 
regiment whose means are slender and whose 
position is obscure would not be justified in pre- 
senting themselves at court. The same remark 
holds good of the wives and daughters of clergy- 
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men, barristers, doctors, authors, and artists, al- 
though the husband, if eminent, might attend a 
levée if he wished. Yet these women are very 
tenacious of the title of lady, and no tradesman’s 
wife would deny it to them, while she would not, 
if ever so rich, aspire to be called a lady herself. 

“T ain’t no lady myself, but [ ean afford to 
have’em as governesses,” remarked a Mrs. Kickle- 
bury on the Rhine. She was not at all ashamed 
of the fact tliat she was no lady herself, yet her 
compeer and equal in America, if she kept a gin- 
shop, would insist upon the title of lady. 

A lady is a person of refinement, of education, 
of fashion, of birth, of prestige, of a higher grade 
of some sort, if we apply the term rightly. She 
may be out of place through loss of fortune, or 
she may have sullied her title, but a something 
tells us that she is still a lady. We have a hab- 
it of saying, as some person perhaps well decked 
out with fortune’s favors passes us, “She is not 
a lady,” and every one will know what we mean, 
The phrase “ vulgar lady,” therefore, is an absurd- 
ity; there is no such thing; as well talk of a white 
blackbird; the term is self-contradictory. If 
she is vulgar, she is not a lady; but there is such 
a thing as a vulgar woman, and it is a very real 
thing. 

In England they have many terms to express 
the word “ woman” which we have not. A traveller 
in the rural districts speaks of a “ kindly old wife 
who received me,” or a “ wretched old crone,” or 
a “sonsy lassie,” or a “neat maid,” etc. We 
should use the word “ woman,” or “old woman,” or 
“ girl,” for all these, 

Now as to the term “old woman” or “old lady,” 
The latter has a pretty sound. We see the soft 
white curls, so like floss silk, the delicate white 
camel’s-hair shawl, the soft lace and appropriate 
black satin gown, the pretty old-fashioned man- 
ner, and we see that this is a rea/ lady. She may 
have her tricks of old-fashioned speech ; they do 
not offend us, ‘To be sure, she has no slang; she 
does not talk about “awfully jolly,” or a “ ghast- 
ly way off” ; she does not talk of the boys as be- 
ing a “ bully lot,” or the girls as being “ beastly 
fine” ; she does not say that she is “ feeling rather 
seedy to-day,” ete. No, “our old lady” is a *‘lady,” 
and it would be in bad taste to call her an “ old 
woman,” which somehow sounds disrespectful. 

Therefore we must, while begging of our cor- 
respondents to use the word “ woman” whenever 
they can, tell them not entirely to drop the word 
“lady.” The real lady or gentleman is very much 
known by the voice, the choice of words, the ap- 
propriate term. Nothing can be better than to 
err on the side of simplicity, which is always bet- 
ter than gush, or overeffort, or conceit of speech. 
One may be “ ignorant of the shibboleth of a good 
set,” yet speak most excellent English. 

Thackeray said of George the Fourth that th re 
was ouly one reason why he should not have 
been calied the “ first gentleman in Europe,” and 
that was because he wag not a gentleman. But 
of the young Duke of Albany, just deceased, no 
one could hesitate to speak as a gentleman. 
Therefore, while we see that birth does not al- 
ways make a gentleman, we still get the idea that 
it may help to make one, as we do not readily 
connect the idea with Jeames, who was a “ gen- 
tleman’s gentleman.” He might have been “ fine,” 
but not “noble.” 

As for titles for married women, we have only 
the one word, “ Mrs.,” not even the pretty French 
“Madame.” But no woman should write herself 
“Mrs.” on her checks or at the foot of her notes; 
nowhere but in a hotel register or on a card 
should she give herself this title, simple though 
it be. She is always,if she writes in the first 
person, ‘ Mary Smith,” ven to a person she does 
not know. This seems to trouble some people, 
who ask, “How will such a person know I am 
married?” Why should they? If desirous of 
informing some distant servant or other person 
of that fact, add in a parenthesis beneath “ Mary 
Smith” the important addenda, “ Mrs. Jobn 
Smith.” 

When women are allowed to vote, perhaps fur- 
ther complications may arise. The truth is, wo- 
men have no real names, They simply are called 
by the name of father or husband, and if they 
marry several times may well begin to doubt 
their own identity. Happy those who never have 
to sign but one new name to their letters ! 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WATERING-PLACE DRESS 

* JT HITE promises to be the fashionable choice 
for dresses at the summer resorts, not only 

for evening, but for all day oceasions as well; an 
illustration of this is seen in the fact that of eight 
new dresses prepared for a lady’s outfit, four of 
the dresses are white. For mornings at the sea- 
side is a white corduroy dress made of the new 
soft wool cloth that has lengthwise reps like cor- 
duroy; this dress is made in tailor fashion, with 
the short skirt laid in wide double box pleats 
stitched above the hem, an apron over-skirt, also 
stitched, and looped by ruby velvet ribbon high 
on the left side, and a postilion basque with vel- 
vet collar, plastron, and cuffs. For afternoons is 
a cream white muslin wrought all over in branch- 
es that look like bits of white coral; this is made 
up over cream silk (which is entirely concealed), 
and is trimmed with lace and many frou-frou bows 
of very narrow coquelicot red ribbon. An even- 
ing dress of mull is elaborately trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace flounces and insertions, and 
the fourth white dress is of silk surah, with em- 
broidered surah flounces, For the most elabo- 
rate white dresses lace is used for the entire out- 
side of the dress, with trimmings of black velvet, 
and a foundation skirt and low waist lining of 
white silk. The dotted net called point d’esprit, 
that looks as if snow-flakes were caught in its 
meshes, and also that with the tiny pin-head dots, 
are used in the piece for making the puffed skirt 
of such a dress over a gored silk foundation skirt. 
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This is prettily arranged in four or five loose puffs 
on the left side of the skirt, separated by wide 
bands of black velvet ribbon; in the front the 
net is allowed to droop toward the right side in 
apron drapery, while in the back it forms two 
V-shaped puffs that reach nearly to the foot. 

Around the foot the trimming lace with dot- 
ted cantre and scalloped edge is put on very full 
in gathered flounces that lap deeply and give a 
very bunchy effect. The basque is of lace made 
over a low silk lining, and may be high up around 
the throat with a full ruche and dog-collar of vel- 
vet ribbon, to which is added a corsage drapery 
of bias black velvet that forms full Grecian folds 
just across the bust, beginning in the armholes 
and meeting in a point in front. Other lace cor- 
sages have fullness on the shoulders, a black vel- 
vet standing collar with two lace frills inside, and 
the fullness is then gathered into a belt, with 
which is worn a black velvet pointed girdle, or 
else a sash of velvet with large bows in the back. 
The sleeves reach to the elbows, are not lined if 
the arm is fine, and they have a velvet cuff turn- 
ed back, with two lace frills below. As we have 
already said, there is a return to wide sashes, to 
be passed around the waist and tied behind in 
two large drooping loops with short broad ends ; 
satin or gros grain ribbon three-eighths of a yard 
wide is chosen for pale blue, pink, or white sash 
es, but if some dark c>lor is needed to make the 
dress becoming to the wearer, velvet is preferred, 
in such shades as ruby, poppy red, or the sapphire 
blue shades that are only a trifle brighter than 
the navy blue so long worn. Valenciennes laces 
in the piece, and the Oriental net with small 
sprays of flowers or a vine wrought in the mesh- 
es, are made up in the ways described for point 
desprit lace. The Greek folds across the bust 
are sometimes of the lace net folded bias instead 
of velvet, and the effect is as becoming as the 
yokes and guimpes that are worn with spencer 
waists. For white surahs and for the white In- 
dia silk and Chinese crape dresses the basque is 
sometimes cut out in a low square both in front 
and back, and is filled in with crystal-beaded net 
put in plainly without lining. The sleeves may 
be entirely of the net, but if the arm is thin there 
should be coat sleeves of the silk, finished below 
the elbows by puffs of the net made to imitate 
under-sleeves, and ornamented with a bow and 
lace frills. 

COTTON DRESSES. 


The cotton dresses made up for both morning 
and afternoon wear are of the new changeable 
Chambérys, the percales with white grounds, the 
tapestry-figured cambrics, batistes, the oil calicoes 
that are Turkey red, white, or cream - color, the 
zephyr ginghams, and the satteens that look like 
India silks. The ewest French fabric is the 
Chambéry cotton shot with two colors precisely 
as the changeable silks are, and this may be had 
with plain grounds, or else wrought all over with 
little figures of flowers, birds, or fruits. One 
Frenchy dress has peacocks of tiny size in blue 
shades brocaded on changeable red and cream 
ground; this is trimmed th many rows of 
creamy Valenciennes lace and loop of blue vel- 
vet ribbon. Another of red and blue plain Cham- 
béry, though entirely a cotton fabric, is made up 
over changeable silk of the same shades, and is 
trimmed with fine pleatings of the material ar- 
ranged in four rows across the front and sides, 
covering all that part of the skirt not hidden by 
a fully wrinkled apron over-skirt. Some yellow- 
ish lace forms a square plastron on the basque 
with a collar and frills on the sleeves. One of the 
favorite trimmings for such a dress is écru em- 
broidery done on muslin about three inches wide, 
laid plain from the collar low down on the bust 
to represent a Pompadour square, and above this 
is a Byron collar made entirely of the embroid- 
ery. On the sleeves there is a full frill of the 
embroidery falling toward the hand, headed by a 
plain band or enuff of the embroidery turned back 
on the sleeve, with the scallops on the upper 
edge. 

Some of the newest percales have white or 
cream grounds with a colored figure, and the 
fancy is to trim these with flounces of the same, 
sealloped on the lower edge with blue or red to 
match that of the flower or figure; this is very 
pretty with blue corn-flowers strewn over the 
white ground, and the gathered ruffles needle- 
worked in two shades of blue to make double 
scallops. These percales with smooth dull sur- 
faces are sent out by Parisian modistes in pre- 
ference to the cotton satteens that have been in 
favor of late. One of the prettiest has a pale 
blue ground with bright many-colored Persian 
figures on it, and another has palms that appear 
to be done in the cross stitches of tapestry, though 
the design is printed, not woven. Another very 
gay percale dress has a Turkey red ground with 
birds’ nests printed upon it, into which small yel- 
low birds are flying; this is made with two deep 
flounces folded in accordion pleats, and edged 
with cream-tinted Valenciennes lace. The over- 
dress is a polonaise with full fronts and festoon- 
ed drapery of most graceful design ; it is really 
a basque fitted to the figure straight around the 
hips, and the drapery is attached to this ; the full 
gathered vest is sewed in at the top with a stand- 
ing red velvet collar, and this vest is continued 
below to form a tablier in one piece with it, which 
falls like a very deep apron in front, and is caught 
up on the left side by a velvet bow ; just back of 
this bow on the left side a short festooned drapery 
is added, and fills in the space between the apron 
and back drapery, making the hips sufficiently 
bouffant. The back drapery is also attached to 
the basque, being sewed upon it as if over a roll; 
there is a cushion pad to serve as a bustle, and 
a small roll or pad of hair is placed in each sleeve 
just around the armhole. There are also dresses 
of plain Turkey red oil calico elaborately embroid- 
ered with white palms, and there are plain white 
calicoes with wrought borders of brown, helio- 
trope, violet, or dark red. One of the stylish 
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printed cottons bas a cream ground with a design 
of interrogation points done in poppy red, and 
another of light blue has bunches of streaked 
apples in red and yellow shades, The batistes 
in yellow tints with red horseshoes woven upon 
them make stylish dresses when trimmed with 
the écru embroideries that have red of the same 
shade in them. Wide stripes of two shades of a 
color or else in contrasting colors are on the im- 
ported gingham dresses, both of the French zephyr 
ginghams and the Scotch ginghams. The stripes 
are two inches wide, and are used differently in 
different parts of the dress; for instance, they 
are arranged around the skirt in pleats a fourth 
of a yard broad, and deep enough to cover all 
the foundation skirt below the over-skirt. The 
over-skirt, on the contrary, has the stripes length- 
wise, and forms a fan by being pleated a short 
space below the belt, then spreading out in fan 
shape, and gathered up on the sides to meet the 
back drapery. The basque is of lengthwise pleats 
with wide white embroidery, forming a Pompa- 
dour square, rolled.collar, and turned-back cuffs. 
Another gingham dress has the stripes used only 
in the washer-woman over-skirt, while the basque 
and lower skirt are of plain gingham; the latter 
is of a strawberry red shade, and the trimming 
on the wide pleats of the skirt is cream-tinted 
embroidery; the striped over-skirt is in straw- 
berry and cream shades. 
VARIOUS DRESSES, ETC. 

There is a fancy for wearing a velvet basque, 
fitted like a cuirass, with skirts of India silk or 
foulard ; this reverses the plan of last year, when 
the velvet served for the skirt, with light silk for 
the over-dress. This is very pretty with the close 
waist of garnet velvet, aud the skirts of pink India 
silk in which there are garnet figures of flowers 
or fruits. Lace raffles and festooned draperies 
belong to these thin light silks. Another ar- 
rangement for those who find velvet waists be- 
coming and not too warm in midsummer is dra- 
pery of Oriental lace over pink or blue surah for 
the skirts, with the bodice of sapphire or ruby 
velvet. 

Coarsely finished camel’s-hair buntiugs with 
striped borders are made up for summer travel- 
ling dresses. These are liked in the contrasts of 
dark blue with red borders, and are made up over 
inexpensive blue silk, that is never seen, as the 
object is to have only wool visible in such dress- 
es, but the luxurious silk linings make the dress 
cooler and more comfortable generally. The blue 
bunting basque has the red stripes pleated in a 
square plastron and on the cuffs and collar, and 
is fastened by small red crocheted buttons. The 
graduated red stripes are around the pleated skirt, 
and they border the fan-shaped apron over-skirt. 

A novelty for those who are not willing to give 
up brocaded silks is the brocaded surah silk 
which modistes import in black, white, or in 
colors, showing small roses or the other figures 
familiarly seen on China crapes, brocaded on 
twilled grounds of the same shade. 

Talma capes for summer mantles are made of 
loops of beads resting on chenille loops; these 
form the entire cape, to which is added a fringe 
of beads with chenille in it. 

Jerseys, in order to be stylish, must now be 
very gay and dashing, and they are sometimes 
found to cost as much as $125; these are bead- 
ed silk in open stripes like those of silk stockings, 
while others are entirely of beads, Simpler Jer- 
seys are of fine red or black or blue silk webbing, 
with the velvet vest, collar, and cuffs trimmed 
with cross rows of silk braid. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLor; and James McCreery & Co 





PERSONAL. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs devotes his morn- 
ings to literary work. He spends his summers 
at Beverly Farms, at his place, which he dubs 
Beverly-near-the- Depot. 

—Fifty thousand dollars to build a lodging- 
house for homeless boys on the east side of New 
York city has been given to the Children’s Aid 
Society by Mrs. R. L. Stuart. 

—The temporary chairman of the Republican 
National Convention was born a slave, but freed 
by the war. Without early education, he went 
to an evening school at Natchez, and afterward 
occupied himself with photography; he was a 
justice of the peace at twenty-two, shortly after 
Which he was elected to the Legislature; at 
twenty-four he was Speaker of the House, and 
at twenty-five a member of Congress. He is a 
mulatto, thirty-seven years old. 

—Twenty years ago there were but twelve 
women doctors in the United States, and now 
there are over eight hundred. 

—The richest man in our navy is Captain 
GeEorGE H. Perkins, who has seven million dol- 
lars through his wife, a daughter of WILLIAM 
F. WELD, of Boston. 

—The Comte de Paris, who is a lineal de- 
seendant of the old Huguenot whom France is 
going to honor with a statue, Admiral De Co- 
LIGNY, is nevertheless a Catholic. 

—MICHELET published sixty or seventy vol- 
umes during his life. 

—It is said that the much-talked-of picture 
of the De Lesseps children, by Pexez, is that of 
a most uncomely group to a lover of graceful 
children, nine of them together, nine sailor hats, 
nine blue dresses, and eighteen boots, all, except 
the baby, as alike as pease in a pod, and all 
grouped as if by a photographer. 

—CHARLES O’ Conor had refused to be coun- 
sel in the Forrest divorcee case, in Mrs. For- 
REST’S behalf; but Forrest himself, believing 
he was so engaged, deliberately trod on his toes 
in the street car. Mr. O’Conor, an hour or two 
afterward, wrote Mrs. Forrest, taking the case 
without a retainer. 

—One of the best cattle ranches in the West 
is owned by a grandson of Epwarp Everett, 
Mr. Everett WIsz. 

—The marriage of Secretary Sewarp’s grand- 
daughter, CORNELIA MARGARET SEWARD, to 
FREDERICK INNIS ALLEN, took place lately at 


the house of the bride’s father, a house built in 
1810 by Judge MILLER, Secretary Sewarp’s fa- 
ther-in-law, and in which DANIEL Wesster, 
JOHN Quincy ApbamMs, JOHN VAN Bonen, Presi- 
dent Jonnson, and a Chinese Embassy have 
been entertained. 

—Jor JEFFEKSON is in cainp, casting for land- 
locked salmon, on the shores of Skiff Lake, New 
Brunswick. 

—Rev. Paitures Brooks preaches the bacea- 
laureate sermon to the graduating class at Har- 
vard this year, 

—The movement for international copyright 
has been joined by MarrHew ARNOLD and Baron 
TENNYSON, 

—During his last stay in Rome Mr. Sam Warp 
had his portrait painted by Joun ELLiort, an 
Englishman, whose pictures have been well re- 
ceived at the Salon. 

—CLARA Louise KeL_ioee has gone abroad 
for the summer vacation. She has had three 
offers for English and one for Italian opera next 
season. 

—Mr. WHITTIER summers at Holderness, New 
Hampshire. 

—President E.ior having asked what is a lib- 
eral education, it is suggested that the average 
student thinks it consists in living handy to a 
university boat-house, and owning a liberal fa- 
ther. 

—Mr. Browntna’s son is painting the poct’s 
portrait. 

—The late Mr. Samuet M. SHoemaker, of 
Baltimore, was worth three million dollars, and 
had one of the finest seats in the country, at 
Brownside Park, Baltimore. 

—The youngest brother of Lord WaTeRForD, 
Lord DeELAVAL BERESFORD, is Lo settle on a large 
ranch in New Mexico. 

—Mvrat Hausteap, Watretaw Rep, AL- 
EXANDER McCLuxne, General Boynron, Emery 
Situ, and W. B. Sa#aw are among the veteran 
journaiists who have attended every National 
Convention held in the past twenty-four years. 

—RUBINSTEIN closes his eyes when playing, 
in order not to be vexed by the sight of people 
who are not heeding the music. 

—EmMERs0N, after losing his memory, one day 
wanted an umbrella, and tried to describe it to 
his daughter by making a circle in the air over 
his head; but failing to make her understand, 
he added, ‘‘ That thing which strangers take 
away from you,”’ and he got it, 

—Besides an urgent invitation to visit India, 
Moopy and SaNKEY have a huge petition from 
Irish Protestants to conduct evangelical services 
in Ireland. 

—The present Sultan of Turkey, Appur-Ha- 
MID, leads an almost ascetic life; he is generous 
without prodigality, pious without bigotry, eco- 
nomical without stinginess, and he abstains en- 
tirely from alcoholic drinks. 

—The studio of Mr. Ezextrer, the American 
sculptor, is in the Baths of Diocletian, at Rome, 
and is the most asthetic studio in the Eterval 
City. 

—PHILIP BouRKE Marston, the poet, who in 
his childhood inspired Miss MuLock’s “ Philip, 
my King,” has lost his mother, his ouly sister, bis 
familiar friend, his sweetheart, and his eyesight. 

—There have been thirty-two suicides at Mo- 
naco this year. 

—The daughter of Marshal CANROBERT sends 
a painting to the Salon this year. 

—The descendants of WILLIAM PENN now 
bear the names of ALEXANDER, Baker, BARROW, 
Coates, CLAYTON, FELL, GASKILL, GomM, GorF, 
| Hani, NewcomsBe, Raw ins, Raynrer, Reap, 
and WALKER. 

—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE was born in Flor 
ence, Italy, and named for her birth-place. Het 
father’s name was SHore, but was changed legal- 
ly to NIGHTINGALE by the terms of an inherit- 
ance. Her present home is in London, but 
when well enough she journeys a good deal 
among reformatories and hospitals in Scotland 
and Germany. 

—A four-in-hand team in New York city re- 
quires an investment of fifty thousand dollars, 
and an annual outlay of about fifteen thousand 
more, 

—One of the costliest and most elegant man 
sions in the District of Columbia is to be built 
by Mr. JAMEs ELvexson, proprietor of the Phil 
adelphia Saturday Night, on the beautiful George 
town Heights, commanding one of the loveliest 
views in the country. 

—A play by PLavtus is to be presented in the 
original by the girl under-graduates of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, with costumes and 
stage accessories faithfully reproduced. 

—A late well-known boat-builder of Albany, 
New York, Jexe. J. Austin, left an estate not 
worth twenty dollars, although, had he died at 
one time, not two men in Albany would have 
been found qualitied to serve as executors, so 
large was then his estate. 

—As a memorial to his son who died in 1869, 
a graduate of Harvard and of the Harvard Med- 
ical School, the late Mr. Samug. W. Swett, of 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, left generous be- 
quests to the Massachusetts General -Hospital 
and the Harvard Medical School. 

—The proprietor of Deerfoot Farm is Epwarp 
BURNETT, son >of the famous cocoaine manufae- 
turer. He married the only daughter of the poet 
JAMES Russe_i Lowe, who resembles her fa- 
ther, and lately made him a visit in Loudon. 

—A book fund, from which poor clergymen 
of all denominations are supplied, has been es- 
tablished by Mrs. SpPuRGEON, the invalid wife of 
the renowned preacher, who has earned two hun. 
dred and fifty dollars by making frames fiir pho- 
tograpis, which she has devoted to this work as 
her own contribution. In six years she has dis- 
tributed nearly forty-two thousand books. 

—Mr. Ruskin once showed to his lecture class 
a foot-square Meissonier, for which he paid a 
thousand guineas, as an example of folly. He 
has since sold it for six thousand pounds 

—Mrs. Quincy SHaw, who has supported thir- 
ty free Kindergarten schools, has been obliged 
to discontinue eight of them, owing to the loss 
of the Calumet and Hecla dividend, greatly to 
the sorrow of many toiling mothers. 

—The royal family will by-and-by be of some 
advantage to Scotland by gathering all the loose 
stones of the kingdom together in cairns. One 
was erected there when the Princess Royal was 
married, some fifteen hundred feet high; the 
Prineess HELENA has one thirteen hundred and 
tifty feet in height; the Princess ALice’s death 
is commemorated by one twelve hundred and 
twenty feet high; there is one to the Prince 
Consort fourteen hundred and fifty feet high; 
and there is still another to Joan Brown, 
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fined in stem and 
chain stitch, and 
the filling consists 
of open fancy 
stitches, exeept in | 
the berries, which } 
are worked in sol- | 
id satin stitch and 


Country Toi- 
lettes.—Figs. 
1-3. 

Fic. 1 is a dress 
of dull red summer 
flannel trimmed 
with white braid. 
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ing back breadth Tus scarf is of 





a yard and three- 
quarters wide, bordered evenly with the bottom of the skirt. 
The short pointed basque is bordered with braid, and pro- 
vided with a sailor collar, and a soft plastron of cream veil- 
ing confined by a metal clasp at the waist. 

Figs. 2 and 3, a gray 





Burret orn Dinner Wacon Scarr.—Drawn-Work Aanp Cross 


Stircn Emproiery. 





alpaca dress, has a kilt 
skirt with short drapery 
looped with a bow of 
black and white striped 
silk. The basque has 
collar, cuffs, and an 
oval vest of similar 
silk, and is studded 
with buttons on each 
side of the vest. 


Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuEKsk monograms 
for marking linen are 
to be worked in cross 
stitch with colored 
mar king cotton or silk 
twist. 


Hanging Cabinet 
for Dressing- 
Room.—Figs. 1 

and 2. 


Tris small hanging 
cabinet is of polished 
wood inside, while out- 
side it is covered with 
satteen or cretonne to 
correspond with the 
hangings of the room 
for which it is intend- 
ed. It is fifteen inch- 
es high, ten wide, and 
five deep, and is di- 
vided by shelves into 
three compartments. 
The covering for the 
sides and top is fluted, 
that for the door pan- 
el is plain, and is sur- 
rounded with an em- 
broidered border, Fig. 
2, while a large mono- 
gram occupies the cen- 
tre. The border is 
outlined in stem stitch 
in red and white, the 
design figures being 
filled in with open fan- 
cy stitches. The edges 
are finished with frills 
of Valenciennes lace, 
and rosettes of the lace 
are placed at the cor- 
ners. 


Embroidered Bor- 
der for Hanging 
Cabinet Panel, 
Blotter, etc. 

Tue ground is linen, 
écru or some dark col- 
or, and the embroidery 
is in either red and 
white or blue and white. 
The outlines are de- 
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wide antique lace, 


heavy white linen, 
forty-one inches long and thirty-four wide, including the hem- 
stitching, which is an inch and a half wide. The ends are 
decorated with embroidery and open-work, and edged with 
The border is divided into five equal 





COUNTRY TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Sumwer Frannet Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see Page 421.] 


Figs. 2 and 8.—Axpaca Dress.—Front 





AND Back. 





squares, two of which 
are embroidered in a 
tile pattern in cross 
stitch with colored 
silks and gold, while 
the remaining three 
are surrounded by the 
same border as_ the 
embroidered squares, 
but have the space 
within the border trav- 
ersed by intersecting 
bands of drawn-work 
instead of being em- 
broidered. 





EGYPTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 

ONCERNING the 
so-called “ fifth 
dynasty” of Egyptian 
kings, ending about 
3951 B.c., records come 
down to us of great 
wealth and splendor; 
many monuments and 
“ sculptures and paint- 
ings in tombs” tell 
the same story of “a 
high state of civiliza- 
tion.” Writings of this 
age on sheets of papy- 
rus are added items 
which must perforce 
be most convincing. 
The national library 
of France possesses a 
book, dated in the 
reign of Assa-Tatkera, 
the last but one of 
these wonderful rulers, 
written by an old man, 
a member of the roy- 
al family, named Phat- 
hotep; and strangely 
enough this ancient 
work is “a sort of 
hand- book of good 
manners for young 
people.” This trea- 
tise touches upon vital 
social questions, and 
filial obedience is in- 
culcated as “the basis 

of all good order.” 





Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on 
page 421. 

Fie. 1, a dress of 
shot silk, pink and 
green, has a scant plain 
skirt which is border- 
ed at the foot with 
a white lace flounce 
studded with knots of 
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the silk, and completed by full 
over-skirt drapery. The basque is 
sharply pointed, with lace ruffles 
surrounding the lower edge, and is 
provided with a full lace guimpe 
and sleeves. 

Fig. 2 shows a dress of dark 
bluish- gray Virginie cloth, orna- 
mented with lines of red silk stitch- 
ing. On the front and sides of the 
skirt are four tabs bordered with 
stitching and studded with but- 
tons, which are connected at the 
edges by a fine red pleating. The 
back of the skirt is pleated. The 
round. apron over-skirt and the 
postilion basque have both borders 
of red lines. 








Fig. 3.—CHANGEABLE TAFFETA 
Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Border for Mantel Valance 
or Scarf—Spanish Em- 
broidery. 

Tuk border is to be applied upon 
a dark rich-colored background of 
cloth, velvet, or plush. The ground 
is medium coarse cream white or 
écru linen, and on this the work is 
executed in silks of soft dull shades 
and gold. Trace the outlines of 
the design on the linen, run them 
with silk, and then define them in 
the way shown in the illustration 
with two rows of fine gold cord 
fastened down with even button- 
hole stitches in silk; with the out- Fig. 1.—CHANGEABLE 
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er of these two rows of eord form 
loops or picots at intervals, which 
are to be caught in later with an 
opposite button-hole stitch, or else 
linked with another picot Edge 
the central oval in tan-color and 
light blue silks, and work the dark 
lines in stem stitch with dark blue. 
The cross is worked in Kensington 
stitch with olive, maroon, pale blue, 
and yellow Of the scrolls that 
surround the oval, those over and 
under are edged and embroidered 
in olive, those on both sides in red. 
The heart-shaped figures are edged 
in red and grayish-blue, and the 
leaves at the corners are worked in 
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Scmmer Frannet Dress.—Back 


[For Front, see Fig. 1, Page 420. | 


four shades of bronze. The up- 
per and lower heart-shaped figures 
have light and dark red for the 
dots, and pink and olive for the 
leaflets ; in those at the sides the 
centre shows olive, maize, dark red, 


and pale blue. The straight bands 
at the top and bottom are edged 
in pale blue, and darned on the 
surface in the same silk ; the leaves 
and buds between them are in olive 
and pink. The gold bullion, which 
emphasizes parts of the design, is 
cut into short lengths, and threaded 
bam ‘ t BS on the needle like a bead to be sew 
SUMMER TOILETTES. ed down. The spangles are fasten- 
Tarreta Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Vireinie-cLota Dress. ed down with a bit of bullion, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
STRANGE COMPLICATIONS. 


)XERT all the powers of your mind, and con- 
ceive, if you can, what that mother felt whose 
only son sickened, and, after racking her heart 
with hopes and fears, died before her eyes, and 
was placed in his coffin and carried to his rest. 
Yet One in the likeness of a man bade the bear- 
ers stand still, then, with a touch, made the cof- 
fin open, the dead come back, blooming with 
youth and health, and handed him to his mother. 
* "That picture no mortal mind can realize; but 
the effort will take you so far as this: you may 
imagine what Walter Clifford felt when, almost 
at the climax of despair, he received from that 
living tomb the good and beautiful creature 
who was the light of his eyes and the darling of 
his heart. 

How he gloated on her! How he murmured 
words of comfort and joy over her as the cage 
carried her and Hope and him up again iato the 
blessed sunshine! And there, what a burst of 
exultation and honest rapture received them ! 

Everybody was there. The news of Hope's 
signal had been wired to the surface. An old 
original telegraph had been set up by Colonel 
Clifford and its arms set flying to tell him. 
That old campaigner was there, with his spring 
break and mattresses, and an able physician. 
Bartley was there, pale and old, and trembling 
and erying. He fell on his knees before Hope 
and Grace. She drew back from him with repul- 
sion; but he cried out: “No matter! no matter! 
They are saved! they are saved |” 

Walter carried her to his father, and left 
Bartley kneeling. Then he dashed back for 
Hope, who did not move, and found him on his 
knees insensible. A piece of coal, driven by one 
of the men’s picks, had struck him on the temple. 
The gallant fellow had tried to hide his hurt 
with his handkerchief, but the handkerchief was 
soaked with blood, and the man, exhausted by 
hunger, violent emotions, and this last blow, felt 
neither his trouble nor his joy. He was lifted 
with tender pity into the break, and the blood 
stanched, and stimulants applied by the doctor. 
But Grace would have his head on her bosom, 
and her hand in Walter’s. Fortunately, the 
doctor was no other than that physician who had 
attended Colonel Clifford in his dangerous attack 
of internal gout. We say fortunately, for pa- 
tients who have endured extremities of hunger 
have to be treated with very great skill and cau- 
tion. Gentle stimulants and mucilages must pre- 
cede solid food, and but a little of anything be 
taken at a time. Doctor Garner began his treat- 
ment in the very break. The first spoonful of 
egg and brandy told upon Grace Hope. Her 
deportment had been strange. She had se*med 
confused at times, and now and then she would 
cast a look of infinite tenderness upon Walter, 
and then again she would knit her brow and 
seem utterly puzzled. 

But now she gave Walter a look that brought 
him nearer to her, and she said, with a heavenly 
smile, “ You love me best ; better than the other.” 
Then she began to ery over her father, 

* Better than the other!” said Walter, aloud. 
“ What other ?” 

“Be quiet,” said the doctor. “Do you really 
think her stomach can be empty for six days, 
and her head be none the worse? Come, my 
dear, another spoonful. Good girl! Now let me 
look at you, Mr, Walter.” 

“Why, what is the matter with him?” said 
the Colonel. “1 never saw him look better in all 
my life.” 

“Indeed! Red spots on his cheek-bones, ditto 
on his temples, and his eyes glaring.” 

x t and happiness,” said Walter. 

The doctor took no notice of him. “He has 
been outraging nature,” said he, “and she will 
have her revenge. We are not out of the wood 
yet, Colonel Clifford, and you had better put 
them all three under my command.” 

“I do, my good friend; I do,” said Colonel 
Clifford, eagerly. “It is your department, and 
I don’t believe in two commanders.” 

They drew up at the great door of Clifford 
Hall. It seemed to open of itself, and there 
were all the servants drawn up in two lines, 

They all showed eager sympathy, but only 
John Baker and Mrs, Milton ventured to express 
it. “God bless you all!” said Colonel Clifford. 
“But it is our turn now. They are all in the 
doctor’s hands. My whole household, obey him 
to the letter. It is my order. Doctor Garner, 
this is Mrs. Milton, my housekeeper. You will 
find her a good lieutenant.” 

“Mrs. Milton,” said the doctor, sharply, “ warm 
baths in three rooms, and to bed with this lot. 
Carry Mr. Hope up; he is my first patient, bring 
me eggs, milk, brandy, new port-wine. Cook !” 

“Sir?” 

“Hammer three chickens to pieces with your 
rolling-pin, then mince them; then chuck them 
into a big pot with cold water, stew them an 
hour, and then boil them to a jelly, strain, and 
serve, Meantime, send up three slices of mutton 
half raw: we will do a little chewing, not much.” 

The patients submitted like lambs, only Wal- 
ter grumbled a little, but at last confessed to a 
headache and sudden weariness. 

Julia Clifford took special charge of Grace 
Hope, the doctor of William Hope, and Colonel 
Clifford sat by Walter, congratulating, soothing, 
and encouraging him, until he began to doze. 


Excit 
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Doctor Garner’s estimate of his patients proved 
correct. The next day Walter was in a raging 
fever ; Hope remained in a pitiable state of weak- 
ness; and Grace, who in theory was the weaker 
vessel, began to assist Julia in nursing them both. 
To be sure, she was all whip-cord and steel beneath 
her delicate skin, and had always been active and 
temperate. And then she was much the young- 
est, and the constitutions of such women are any- 
thing but weak, Still, it was a most elastic re- 
covery from a great shock. 

But the more her body recovered its strength, 
and her brain its clearness, the more was her 
mind agitated and distressed. 

Her first horrible anxiety was for Walter’s life. 
The doctor showed no fear, but that might be his 
way. 

It was a raging fever, with all the varieties that 
make fever terrible to behold. He was never left 
without two attendants; and as Hope was in no 
danger now, though pitiably weak and slowly con- 
valescent, Grace was often one of Walter’s nurses, 
So was Julia Clifford. He sometimes recognized 
them for a little while, and filled their loving 
hearts with hope. But the next moment he was 
off into the world of illusions, and sometimes 
could not see them. Often he asked for Grace 
most piteously when she was looking at him 
through her tears, and trying hard to win him to 
her with her voice. On these occasions he always 
called her Mary. One unlucky day that Grace 
and Julia were his only attendants he became 
very restless and wild, said he had committed a 
great crime, and the scaffold was being prepared 
for him. “Hark!” said he; “don’t you hear the 
workmen? Curse their hammers; their eternal 
tip-tapping goes through my brain. The scaf- 
fold! What would the old man say? A Clifford 
hung! Never! Tl save him and myself from 
that.” 

Then he sprang out of bed and made a rush 
at the window. It was open, unluckily, and he 
had actually got his knee through when Grace 
darted to him and seized him, screaming to Julia 
to help her. Julia did her best, especially in the 
way of screaming. Grace’s muscle and resolu- 
tion impeded the attempt, no more; slowly, grad- 
ually, he got both knees upon the window-sill. 
But the delay was everything. In came a pro- 
fessional nurse. She flung her arms round Wal- 
ter’s waist and just hung back with all her 
weight. As she was heavy, though not corpu- 
lent, his more active strength became quite value- 
less; weight and position defeated him hopeless- 
ly; and at last he sank exhausted into the nurse’s 
arms, and she and Grace carried him to bed like 
a child. 

Of course, when it was all over, half a dozen 
people came to the rescue. The woman told 
what had happened, the doctor administered a 
soothing draught, the patient became very quiet, 
then perspired a little, then went to sleep, and 
the cheerful doctor declared that he would be all 
the better for what he culled this little outbreak. 
But Grace sat there quivering for hours, and 
Colonel Clifford installed two new nurses that 
very evening. They were pensioners of his— 
soldiers who had been invalided from wounds, 
but had long recovered, and were neither of them 
much above forty. 
and proved admirable nurses—quiet, silent, vigil- 
ant as sentinels. 

That burst of delirium was the climax. Wal- 
ter began to get better after that. But a long 
period of convalescence was before him; and the 
doctor warned them that convalescence has its 
very serious dangers, and that they must be very 
careful, and, above all, not irritate nor even excite 
him. 

All this time torments of another kind had 
been overpowered but never suppressed in poor 
Grace’s mind; and these now became greater as 
Walter’s danger grew less and less. 

What would be the end of all this? Here she 
was installed, to her amazement, in Clifford Hall, 
as Walter’s wife, and treated, all of a sudden, 
with marked affection and respect by Colonel 
Clifford, who had hitherto seemed to abhor her. 
But it was all an illusion; the whole house of 
cards must come tumbling down some day. 

Some days before the event last described, 
Hope had said to her, 

“ My child, this is no place for you and me.” 

“No more it is, papa,” said Grace. “I know 
that too well.” 

“Then why did you let them bring us here ?” 

“Papa,” said Grace, “I forgot all about 
that.” 

“Forgot it!” 

“Tt seems incredible, does it not? But what 
I saw and felt thrust what I had only heard out 
of my mind. Oh, papa! you were insensible, 
poor dear; but if you had only seen Walter Clif- 
ford when he saved us! I took him for some 
giant miner. He seemed ever so much bigger 
than the gentleman I loved—ay; and I shall love 
him to my dying day, whether or not he has— 
But when he sprang to my side, and took me 
with his bare, bleeding arms to his heart, that 
panted so, I thought his heart would burst; and 
mine too, could I feel another woman between 
us. All that might be true, but it was unreal. 
That he loved me, and had saved me, that was 
real, And when we sat together in the car- 
riage, your poor bleeding head upon my bosom, 
and his hand grasping mine, and his sweet eyes 
beaming with love and joy, what could I realize 
except my father’s danger and my husband's 
mighty love? I was all present anxiety and 
present bliss. His sin and my alarms seemed 
hundreds of miles off, and doubtful. And even 
since I have been here, see how greater and 
nearer things have overpowered me. Your dead- 
ly weakness— you, who were strong, poor dear 
—oh, let me kiss you, dear darling—till you had 
saved your child; Walter’s terrible danger. Oh, 
my dear father, spare me. How can a poor 
weak woman think of such different. woes, and 
realize and suffer them all at once? Spare me, 


They had some experience, | 





dear father, spare me! Let me see you strong- 
er; let me see him safe; and then let us think 
of that other cruel thing, and what we ought to 
say to Colonel Clifford, and what we ought to 
do, and where we are to go.” 

‘* My poor child,” said Hope, faintly, with tears 
in his eyes, “I say no more. Take your own 
time.” 

Grace did not abuse this respite. So soon as 
the doctor declared Walter out of immediate 
danger, and indeed safe, if cautiously treated, 
she returned of her own accord to the miserable 
subject that had been thrust aside. 

After some discussion, they both agreed that 
they must now confide their grief to Colonel 
Clifford, and must quit his home, and make him 
master of the situation, and sole depositary of 
the terrible secret for a time. 

Hope wished to make the revelation, and spare 
his daughter that pain. She assented readily and 
thankfully. 

This was a woman’s first impulse—to put a 
man forward. 

But by-and-by she had one of her fits of hard 
thinking, and saw that such a revelation ought 
not to be made by one straightforward man to 
another, but with all a woman’s soothing ways. 
Besides, she had already discovered that the 
Colonel had a great esteem and growing affec- 
tion for her; and, in short, she felt that if the 
blow could be softened by anybody, it was by 
her. 

Her father objected that she would encounter 
a terrible trial, from which he could save her; 
but she entreated him, and he yielded to her en- 
treaty, though against his judgment. 

When this was settled, nothing remained but 
to execute it. 

Then the woman came uppermost, and Grace 
procrastinated for one insufficient reason and an- 
other. 

However, at last she resolved that the very 
next day she would ask John Baker to get her a 
private interview with Colonel Clifford in his 
study. 

This resolution had not been long formed when 
that very John Baker tapped at Mr. Hope’s door, 
and brought her a note from Colonel Clifford ask- 
ing her if she could favor him with a visit in his 
study. 

Grace said, “ Yes, Mr. Baker, I will come di- 
rectly.” 

As soon as Baker was gone she began to be- 
moan her weak procrastination, and begged her 
father’s pardon for her presumption in taking 
the matter out of his hands. “You would not 
have put it off a day. Now, see what I have 
done by my cowardice.” 

Hope did not see what she had done, and 
the quick-witted young lady, jumping at once at 
a conclusion, opened her eyes and said: 

“Why, don’t you see? Some other person has 
told him what it was so important he should 
hear first from me. Ah! it is the same gentle- 
man that came and warned me. He has heard 
that we are actually married, for it is the talk 
of the place, and he told me she would punish 
him if he neglected her warning. Oh, what shall 
I do?” 

“You go too fast, Grace, dear. Don’t run be- 
fore trouble like that. Come, go to Colonel Clif- 
ford, and you will find it is nothing of the kind.” 

Grace shook her head grandly. Experience 
had given her faith in her own instincts, as peo- 
ple call them—though they are subtle reasonings 
the-steps of which are not put forward—and she 
went down to the study. 

“Grace, my dear,” said the Colonel, “I think 
I shall have a fit of the gout.” 

“Oh no,” said Grace. “We have trouble 
enough.” 

“It gets less every day, my dear; that is one 
comfort. But what I meant was that our poor 
invalids eclipse me entirely in your good graces. 
That is because you are a true woman, and an 
honor to your sex. But I should like to see a 
little more of you. Well, all in good time. I 
didn’t send for you to tell you that. Sit down, 
my girl; it is a matter of business.” 

Grace sat down, keenly on her guard, though 
she did not show it in the least. Colonel Clifford 
resumed : 

“You may be sure that nothing has been near 
my heart for some time but your danger and my 
dear son’s. Still, I owe something to other suf- 
ferers, and the poor widows whose husbands 
have perished in that mine have cried to me for 
vengeance on the person who bribed that Burnley. 
I am a magistrate, too, and duty must never be 
neglected. I have got detectives about, and I 
have offered five hundred guineas reward for the 
discovery of the villain. One Jem Davies de- 
scribed him to me, and I put the description on 
the placard and in the papers. But now I learn 
that Davies’s description is all second-hand. He 
had it from you. Now I ‘ust tell you that a 
description at second-hand always misses some 
part or other, As a magistrate, I never encourage 
Jack to tell me what Jill says when I can get 
hold of Jill. You are Jill, my dear, so now please 
verify Jack’s description or correct it. However, 
the best way will be to give me your own descrip- 
tion before I read you his.” 

“T will,” said Grace, very much relieved. 
“Well, then, he was a.man not over forty, thin, 
and with bony fingers; an enormous gold ring 
on the little finger of his right hand. He wore 
a suit of tweed, all one color, rather tight, and 
a vulgar neck-handkerchief, almost crimson. He 
had a face like a corpse, and very thin lips. But 
the most remagkable things were his eyes and 
his eyebrows. His eyes were never still, and his 
brows were very black, and not shaped like other 
people’s; they were neither straight, like Julia 
Clifford’s, for instance, nor arched like Walter’s ; 
that is to say, they were arched, but all on one 
side. Each brow began quite high up on the 
temple, and then came down in a slanting drop 
to the bridge of the nose, and lower than the 





bridge. There, if you will give me a pencil, I 
will draw you one of his eyebrows in a minute.” 
She drew the eyebrow with masterly ease and 
rapidity. 
“Why, thatis the eyebrow of Mephistopheles.” 


“And so it is,” said Grace, naively. “No 
wonder it did not seem human to me!” 
“T am sorry to say it is human. You can 


see it in every convict jail. But,” said he, 
“how came this villain to sit to you for his por- 
trait ?” 

“He did not, sir. But when he was strug- 
gling with me to keep me from rescuing my 
father—” 

“What! did the ruffian lay hands on you 2?” 

“That he did, and so did Mr. Bartley. But 
the villain was the leader of it all; and while 
he was struggling with me—” 

“You were taking stock of him? Well, they 
talk of a Jew’s eye; give me a woman’s. My 
dear, the second-hand description is not worth 
a button. I must write fresh notices from yours, 
and, above all, instruct the detectives. You have 
given me information that will lead to that man’s 
capture. As for the gold ring and the tweed 
suit, they disappeared into space when my placard 
went up, you may be sure of that, and a felon 
can paint his face. But his eyes and eyebrows 
will do him. They are the mark of a jail-bird. 
I am a visiting justice, and have often noticed 
the peculiarity. Draw me his eyebrows, and we 
will photograph them in Derby; and my detect- 
ives shall send copies to Scotland Yard and all 
the convict prisons, We'll have him.” 

The Colonel paused suddenly in his triumph- 
ant prediction, and said, “But what was that 
you let fall about Bartley? He was no party 
to this foul crime. Why, he has worked night 
and day to save you and Hope. Indeed, you 
both owe your lives to him.” 

“ Tndeed !” 

“Yes. He set the men on to save you with- 
in ten minutes of the explosion. He bought 
rope by the mile, and great iron buckets to carry 
up the débris that was heaped up between you 
and the working party. He raved about the pit 
day and night, lamenting his daughter and his 
friend; and why I say he saved you, ’twas he 
who advised Walter, I had this from Walter 
himself before his fever came on. He advised 
and implored him not to attempt to clear the 
whole shaft, but to pick sideways into the mine 
twenty feet from the ground. He told Walter 
that he never really slept at night, and in his 
dreams saw you in a part of the mine he calls 
the hall. Now Walter says that but for this 
advice they would have been two days more get- 
ting to you.” 

“We should have been dead,” said Grace, 
gravely. Then she reflected. 

“Colonel Clifford,” said she, “I listened to 
that villain and Mr. Bartley planning my father’s 
destruction. Certainly every word Mr. Bartley 
said was against it. He spoke of it with hor- 
ror. Yet, somehow or other, that wretched man 
obtained from him an order to send the man 
Burnley down the mine, and what will you think 
when I tell you that he assisted the villain to 
hinder me from going to the mine?” Then she 
told him the whole scene, and how they shut her 
up in the house, and she had to go down a cur- 
tain and burst through a quickset hedge. But 
all the time she was thinking of Walter’s bigamy 
and how she was to reveal it; and she related 
her exploits in such a cold, languid manner that 
it was hardly possible to believe them. 

Colonel Clifford could not help saying: “My 
dear, you have had a great shock; and you 
have dreamt all this. Certainly you are a fine 
girl, and broad-shouldered. I admire that in 
man or woman—but you are so delicate, so re- 
fined, so gentle.” 

Grace blushed and said, languidly, “For all 
that, I am an athlete.” 

“ An athlete, child ?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Bartley took care of that. He 
would never let me wear a corset, and for years 
he made me do calisthenics under a master.” 

“ Calisthenies ?” . 

“That is a fine word for gymnastics.” Then, 
with a double dose of languor, “[ can go up a 
loose rope forty feet, so it was nothing to me to 
come down one. The hedge was the worst 
thing; but my father was in danger, and my 
blood was up.” She*turned suddenly on the 
Colonel with a flash of animation, ‘You used 
to keep race-horses, Walter told me.” The Col- 
onel stared at this sudden turn. 

“That I did,” said he; “and a pretty penny 
they cost me.” 

“Well, sir, is not a race-horse a poor mincing 
thing until her blood gets up galloping ?” 

“ By Jove! you are right,” said he; “‘ she steps 
like a cat upon hot bricks. But the comparison 
is not needed. Whatever statement Mrs. Walter 
Clifford fhakes to me seriously is gospel to me, 
who already know enough of her to respect -her 
lightest word. Pray grant me this much, that 
Bartley is a true penitent, for I have proof of it 
in this drawer. I'll show it you.” 

“No, no, please not,” said Grace, in no little 
agitation. “Let me take your word for that, as 
you have taken mine. Oh, sir, he is nothing to 
me compared with what I thought you wished 
to say to me. But itis [I who must find the 
courage to say things that will wound you and me 
still more. Colonel Clifford, pray do not be an- 
gry with me till you know all, but indeed your 
house is not the place for my father or for me.” 

“Why not, madam,” said the Colonel, stiffly, 
“since you are my daughter-in-law ?” 

She did not reply. 

“ Ah!” said he, coloring high and rising from 
his chair. He began to walk the room in some 
agitation. ‘You are right,” said he; “I once 
affronted you cruelly, unpardonably. — Still, 


pray consider that you passed for Bartley’s 
daughter; that was my objection to you, and 
then I did not know your character, 


But 
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when I saw you come out pale and resolved to 
sacrifice yourself to justice and another woman, 
that converted me at once. Ask Julia what I 
said about you.” 

“T must interrupt you,” said Grace. “T can 
not let such a man as you excuse yourself to a 
girl of eighteen who has nothing but reverence 
for you, and would love you if she dared.” 

“Then all I can say is that you are very mys- 
terious, my dear, and I wish you would speak out.” 

“T shall speak out soon enough,” said Grace, 
solemnly, “now I hav. begun. Colonel Clifford, 
you have nothing to reproach yourself with. 
No more have I, for that matter. Yet we must 
both suffer.” She hesitated a moment, and then 
said, firmly, “ You do me the honor to approve 
my conduct in that dreadful situation. Did you 
hear all that passed? did you take notice of all 
1 said »” 

“T did,” said Colonel Clifford. “I shall never 
forget that scene, nor the distress, nor the: forti- 
tude of her I am proud to call my daughter,” 

Grace put her hands before her face at these 
kind words, and he saw the tears trickle be- 
tween her white fingers. He began to wonder, 
and to feel uneasy. But the brave girl shook off 
her tears, and manned herself, if we may use 
such an expression. 

“Then, sir,” said she, slowly and emphatical- 
ly, though quietly, “did you not think it strange 
that I should say to my father, ‘I don’t know’? 
He asked me before you all, ‘Are you a wife? 
Twice I said to my father—to him I thought was 
my father—‘I don’t know,’ Can you account for 
that, sir ?” 

The Colonel replied, “T was so unable to ac- 
count for it that [ took Julia Clifford’s opinion 
on it directly, as we were going home.” 

“ And what did she say ?” 

“Oh, she said it was plain enough. The fel- 
low had forbidden you to own the marriage, and 
you were an obedient wife; and, like women in 
general, strong against other people, but weak 
against one.” 

“So that is a woman’s reading of a woman,” 
said Grace. “She will sacrifice her honor, and 
her father’s respect, and court the world’s con- 
tempt, and sully herself for life, to suit the con- 
venience of a husband for a few hours, My 
love is great, but it is not slavish or silly. Do 
you think, sir, that I doubted for one moment 
Walter Clifford would own me when he came 
home and heard what I had suffered? Did I 
think him so unworthy of my. love as to leave 
me under that stigma? Hardly. Then why 
should I blacken Mrs, Walter Clifford for an aft- 
ernoon, just to be unblackened at night ?” 

“This is good sense,” said the Colonel, “and 
the thing is a mystery. Can you solve it ?” 

“You may be sure I can, and—woe is me—I 
must.” 

She hung her head, and her hands worked con- 
vulsively. 

“Sir,” said she, after a pause, “ suppose I could 
not tell the truth to all those people without sub- 
jecting the man I loved—and I love him now 
dearer than ever—to a terrible punishment for a 
mere folly done years ago, which now has become 
something much worse than folly — bat how ? 
Through his unhappy love for me!” 

“These are dark words,” said the Colonel. 
‘“* How am I to understand them ?” 

“Dark as they are,” said Grace, “do they not 
explain my conduct in that bitter trial better than 
Julia Clifford’s guesses do, better than anything 
that has occurred since ?” 

“ Mrs. Walter Clifford,” said the Colonel, with 
a certain awe, “I see there is something very 
grave here, and that it affects my son. I begin 
to know you. You waited till he was out of 
danger; but now you do me the honor to con- 
fide something to me which the world will not 
drag out of you. So be it; Lam a man anda 
soldier. I have faced cavalry, and I can face the 
truth. What is it?” 

“Colonel Clifford,” said Grace, trembling like 
a leaf, ‘‘ the truth will cut you to the heart, and 
will most likely kill me. Now that I have gone 
so far, you may well say, ‘Tell it me; but the 
words once past my lips can never be recalled. 
Oh, what shall ldo? What shall I do?” 

The struggle overpowered her, and almost for 
the first time in her life she turned half faint 
and yet hysterical; and such was her condition 
that the brave Colonel was downright alarmed, 
and rang hastily for his people. He committed 
her to the charge of Mrs. Milton. It seemed eru- 
el to demand any further explanation from her 
just then; so brave a girl, who had gone so far 
with him, would be sure to tell him sooner or 
later. Meantime he sat sombre and agitated, op- 
pressed by a strange sense of awe and mystery, 
and vague misgiving. While he brooded thus, a 
footman brought him in a card upon a salver: 
“The Reverend Alleyn Meredith.” ‘“ DoI know 
this gentleman ?” said the Colonel. 

“T think not, sir,” said the footman. 

“ What is he like ?” 

“ Like a beneficed clergyman, sir.” 

Colonel Clifford was not in the humor for com- 
pany; but it was not his habit to say not at home 
when he was at home; and being a magistrate, 
he never knew, when a stranger sent in his card, 
that it might not be his duty to.see him; so he 
told the footman to say, “That he was in point 
of fact engaged, but was at this gentleman’s serv- 
ice for a few minutes.” 

The footman retired, and promptly ushered in 
a clergyman who seemed the model of an arch- 
deacon or a wealthy rector. Sleek and plump, 
without corpulence, neat boots, clothes black and 
glossy, waistcoat up to the throat, neat black 
gloves, a snowy tie, a face shaven like an egg, 
hair and eyebrows grizzled, cheeks rubicund, but 
not empurpled, as one who drank only his pint 
of port, but drank it seven days in the week. 

Nevertheless, between you and us, this sleek, 
rosy personage, archdeacon or rural dean down 
to the ground, was Leonard Monckton, padded to 





the nine, and tinted as artistically as any canvas 
in the world. 


The first visit Monckton had paid to this neigh- 
borhood was to the mine. He knew that was a 
dangerous visit, so he came at night as a decrepit 
old man. He very soon saw two things which 
discouraged farther visits. One was a placard 
describing his crime in a few words, and also his 
person and clothes, and offering 500 guineas re- 
ward. As his pallor was specified, he retived for 
a minute behind a tent, and emerged the color 
of mahogany; he then pursued his observations, 
and in due course fell in with the second warn- 
ing. This was the body of a man lying upon the 
slack at the pit mouth; the slack not having 
been added to for many days was glowing very 
hot, and fired the night. The body he recognized 
immediately, for the white face stared at him; it 
was Ben Burnley undergoing cremation. To this 
the vindictive miners had condemned him; they 
had sat on his body and passed a resolution, and 
sworn he should not have Christian burial, so 
they managed to hide his corpse till the slack 
got low, and then they brought him up at night 
and chucked him like a dog on to the smoulder- 
ing coal; one-half of him was charred away 
when Monckton found him, but his face was yet 
untouched. Two sturdy miners walked to and 
fro as sentinels, armed with hammers, and firm- 
ly resolved that neither law nor gospel should in- 
terfere with this horrible example. 

Even Monckton, the man of iron nerves, started 
back with a ery of dismay at the sight and the 
smell, : 

One of the miners broke into a hoarse, uneasy 


Jaugh. ‘“ Yow needn't to skirl, old man,” he 
eried. “ Yon’s not a man; he’s nobbut a mur- 
derer. He’s fired ee mine and made widows and 


orphans by t’ score.” “ Ay,” said the other ; “but 
there’s a worse villain behoind, that found # brass 
for t? job, and tempted this one. We'll catch him 
yet; ah, then we'll not trouble judge, nor jury, 
nor hangman neether.” 

“The wretches!” said Monckton. 
fire a mine! No punishment is enough for 
them.” With this sentiment he retired, and nev- 
er went near the mine again. He wired for a 
pal of his, and established him at the Dun Cow. 
These two were in constant communication. 
Monckton’s friend was a very clever gossip, and 
knew how to question without seeming curious, 
and the gossiping landlady helped him. So, be- 
tween them, Monckton heard that Walter was 
down with a fever and not expected to live, and 
that Hope was confined to his bed and believed 
to be sinking. Encouraged by this state of things, 
Monckton made many artful preparations, and 
resolved to levy a contribution upon Colonel 
Clifford. 

At this period of his manceuvres fortune cer- 
tainly befriended him wonderfully; he found 
Colonel Ciifford alone, and likely to be alone ; 
and, at the same time, prepared by Grace Clif- 
ford’s half-revelation and violent agitation to be- 
lieve the artful tale this villain came to tell him. 


“What! 


{To BK CONTINUED.) 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN THE EAST. 
HE historian of the future, turning over the 
periodicals and statistics of 1884 ima search 
for available material, will not fail to dwell upon 
a feature of our time to which some of us are 
strangely indifferent. 

Within the last decade the higher education of 
woman has made great advances in places where 
precedent and tradition have been for centuries 
opposed to woman's receiving any education at 
all. In India, for instance, while here and there 
a Brahmin, emancipated from the prejudices of 
his caste and country, has been willing personal- 
ly to train and develop a gifted daughter, like 
Toru Dutt, women in the mass have been con- 
demned to hopeless inanity, and to the ennui of 
thought ina vacuum. Man’s slave or his plaything, 
never his equal, friend, and comrade, it has not 
seemed to him either proper or necessary that 
woman should be taught even the alphabet. 

This summer the curious and beautiful specta- 
cle of native gentlemen sitting in delighted admi- 
ration at the school examinations of their dangh- 
ters Whs been witnessed in Arcot, in Caleutta, in 
Bombay. 

High-caste girls, their dusky, delicate faces 
awakened from the stupor of ignorance, their 
dark eyes glowing with intelligence, and their 
slender, lissom figures adorned with jewels, which 
as never before set off their tropical beauty, have 
taken prizes in languages and mathematics. 

What a pledge here of a widening social life, 
of an inereased influence for women in the home, 
and of a generation of nobler men in days to 
come—men Korn of educated mothers ! 

The missionaries who have grappled with the 
feminine mind in conservative China:have utter- 
ed many a despai.ing wail over the absolute in- 
ability of Chinese girls to think. The most ele- 
mentary studies seemed beyond the grasp of the 
feeble intellects, with no inherited aptitudes, 
crushed under the tyranny of ages, and thickly 
veiled by impenetrable superstitions. . Slowly but 
surely the light breaks through, and as contact 
with Western nations and the self-denying ef- 
forts of Christian missionaries are continued, a 
demand arises for educated women who shall be 
fit mates for scholarly and thoughtful men. 

In Japan, upon tie whole, the most wonderful 
progress is seen, the Japanese being not con- 
servative, but, on the contrary, quick to assimi- 
late the best in other civilizations, and eager in 
their welcome of foreign novelties. 

In Yokohama the students at Ferris Seminary 
are instructed in a curriculum very much like 
that of our highest institutions here. They take 


a complete course in Japanese and Chinese, to 





which is added constant training in polite cere- 
monial and drawing-room deportment, according 
to the aristocratic native standard. The art of 
conversation is taught by a Japanese professor. 
Their English studies are thorough, and their 
progress compares wery favorably indeed with 
that of young girls in our seminaries here. The 
advanced classes write and speak English with 
precision and elegance, purstie music as a sci- 
ence, are made familiar with the best in litera- 
ture, and are thoroughly taught the Bible, with 
the full consent of their parents and guardians. 
Letters and essays written by some of these young 
ladies would do credit to a graduate of Smith or 
Wellesley or Vassar. 

Nothing is more encouraging, and, on the whole, 
more calculated to rebuke the philosophy of the 
pessimist, than a glance at the educational move- 
ment among the daughters of the East. 





ERRATIC PENS. 


LIPSHOD writing oftentimes makes very fun- 
bt ny reading. Assuredly it 1s amusing to read 
one morning that the authorities of Alexandria are 
busily engaged disaffecting that, by all accounts, 
already sufficiently disaffected city ; and the next, 
to learn our Canadian cousins are discussing the 
possibility of the abduction of her Most Gracious 
Majesty. For these items of news we may be 
indebted to the compositor’s maladroit interven- 
tion; but that convenient scapegoat is hardly an- 
swerable for the statement that an opera by Signor 
Riaci, “the son and nephew of the composer of 
that name,” had been well received at Vienna; 
nor can he be held responsible for the informa. 
tion that a town in America réjoices in a society 
“for the prevention of cruelty to animals with 
upward of a hundred dollars in the bank,” and 
that a certain event occurred on the night of the 
25th of May, at about two o’clock in the morning. 

It may be taken for granted that the rising 
School of Art is in the ascendant; it is easy to 
believe in an overeome toper being found “ with 
a pint-pot-in his hand, which he could not drink” ; 
but some of the statements made in the news- 
papers tax one’s credulity overmuch. Lenient as 
magistrates are toward feminine offenders, they 
would scarcely content themselves with fining a 
virago for “ breaking her mother-in-law’s arm by 
weekly installments.” And clever as French 
doctors may be, they are not so clever as a Paris 
correspondent makes out, when, relating the dis- 
covery of a murder in that city, he tells us that 
“the only portion of the body not entirely de- 
stroyed was the left foot, and a medical exami- 
nation of the remains proved that the man had 
been killed by blows on the head.” 

Shakespeare was wrong in supposing there was 
any bourne from which no traveller could return. 
Glorifying the doings of Nares’s band of aretic 
explorers, a leader-writer said, “ From the leader 
of the expedition, who occupied the crow’s-nest 
until he was overcome by exhaustion, to the hum- 
blest seaman who died from fatigue and cold, all 
have earned the rewards of heroes, and have come 
back laden with stores of knowledge.” An un- 
lucky workman overbalancing himself, and tum- 
bling from his airy perch into the street, we read, 
“The deceased was seen to pitch head-foremost 
from the scaffold, and little hopes are entertained 
of his recovery.” Perhaps the deceased might 
have got over it, had his doctor been as devoted 
as the gentleman called in to do his best for a 


upon him after the inquest.” Not, it may be 
hoped, from the remorseful feeling actuating his 
professional brother into writing, “ This is to 
certify that I attended Mra. 8. during her last ill- 
ness, and that she died in consequence thereof.” 

Reporting the death of a cricketer from taking 
earbolic acid in mistake for black draught, an 
Irish newspaper said, “The shop-man filled the 
draught bottle out of a carbolic acid jar, instead 
of that marked ‘Senna Mixture,’ though his or- 
ders were never to do so unless under supervi- 
sion.” Anticipating the death of a whale ex- 
hibited at the inaptly named Royal Aquarium at 
Westminster, a London paper observed, “It will 
make excellent porpoise-skin boots.” 

The London shop-keeper’s “ Boots sold and 
healed while you wait” is not so likely to attract 
customers as the more pronounced orthographic- 
al eccentricities of the Gloucestershire gardener, 
having “sallery plants for zale,” and ready to 
supply all comers with kalleflour, brokaler, ween- 
tur greens, raggit jak, rottigurs cale, and sprouit- 
ing brokla, But it would be hard to resist the 
temptation of assisting at a dramatic entertain- 
ment lightened by the musical performances of 
“a band of amateur gentlemen,” and still harder 
to refuse to take a ticket for a cricket match, 
knowing “ the entire proceeds are for the benefit 
of the late Isaac Johnson, who is totally unpro- 
vided for’’; but the loyai natives of the Princi- 
pality were not to be persuaded into joining a 
proposed Welsh Land League by the suggestion 
that they might “send in their names anony- 
mously.” 

When the inhabitants of a French town com- 
plained of being disturbed by the expiosion of 
shells, the discharge of cannon, and the rattle of 
small-arms at a mimie presentment of the bom- 
bardment of Plevna, the authorities sent a writ- 
ten notice to those concerned, informing them 
that for the future Plevna must be bombarded 
at the point of the bayonet. The guardians of 
public property at Concord, Massachusetts, posted 
up placards offering a reward for the apprehen- 
sion and conviction of persons guilty of “ gird- 
ling” the trees in the school-house yard, and 
promising the payment of a suitable reward “ for 
anything of the kind that may hereafter be done 
to any of the trees in the streets.” Of course 
they no more meant what they said than did the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
when, in a report signed by four professors, they 
stated that the female teachers “ were instructed 
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in plain cooking, had, in faet, to go through the 
process of cooking themselves in their turn”—a 
specimen of official English upon a par with the 
inscription telling visitors to Kew, “ This Gallerv, 
containing studies from Nature, painted by her 
in various lands, was given in 1882 to these Ger- 
dens by Marianne Hope.” A scientific writer asks 
us to believe that on placing a decapitated frog 
at the bottom of a vessel filled with water, the 
animal rises to the surface, and keeps itself there, 
with its jead in the air; or if the frog be placed 
in the same vessel, under an inverted glass, filled 
water, it behaves in the same manner. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Enquirer, Anxious, Ina, AnD Orners.—We have al- 
ready answered similar questions concerning weddings, 
cards, mourning, etc., so often, that we must refer you 
to Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent you 
by mail from this office for $1, and which will furnish 
full information on these subjects. 

Extra.—A short double skirt with guimpe waist and 
short. sleeves will be pretty for a young girl's white 
muslin dress for a ball. It should be made over pink 
or blue surah, and have a wide sash of the surah pass- 
ed around the waist line and tied behind in a bow in 
the old-fashioned way 

Arriat.—A fitted be asqnle of pale blue cashmere—not 
a sacque—will be suitable at a hotel breakfast. 

{. M.—The white worsted lace is a novelty only seen 
here as yet on imported dresses, 

Martia.—The white organdy is pre ~ ‘table to veiling 
for a bride’s dress in the summer. 1e groom at any 
day wedding should wear a bi ack ‘i agonal Prince 
Albert tree vat, black vest, and gray trousers. 

L. B. —The accordion skirts are bought already 
pleated, a should not be lined with crinoline, 

M. A. W. M.—Your Louisine would look well over 
bine or brown ottoman silk, made with the bluish side 
out. 

Fan.—A girl of fourteen wears her hair in a bang 
and hanging braids. Her stockings may be black with 
any dress, and her parasol should be a dark red or blue 
silk sun-umbrella. 

Mas. M. A.—Painted walls that may be scoured are 
like “for kitchens. 

Senta AND L. E. 
No. 20, Vol. XVII. 

Miss Biuank.—Make your Mother Hubbard wrapper 
short and the other long by design in Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. XVII. The travelling dress is all right. Make 
the surah with narrow ruffles, short drapery, and 
basque, and a bride must have a bonnet—not a round 
hat—with this, her visiting and church dress, If you 
find satin or ottoman silk too expensive for your wed- 
ding dress, you had better get white mull or tulle, and 
you must have a tulle veil with a white wedding dress, 
You should merely turn to face the com pany “and re- 
ceive the congratulations. The regrets are not dis- 
played. 

Martan.—You can gather answers to most of your 
questions from Bazar No. 20, Vol. XVIL. The table 
covers should be different. An embroidered border 
like tapestry, or an écru felt border, will be handsome 
for the table cover like sample. Use plush, or else the 
Turkish velours covers now sold cheaply, for your 
small tables. Do not have things alike, especially em- 
broidered things. Use medium heavy linens for your 
bed. Make a hem just large enough for the stick in 
the end of your shades. 

Cc. Y¥. W.—Get blue bison-cloth for skirts for your 
dress ; trim it with white Hercules braid or with white 
sontache, _ wear it with your bine Jersey. 

Mus. H.C. We can not advise you about the 
aie ofa ‘binde r. 

M. J. C.—The announcement shonid be in the name 
of “Mr. ere Smith,” as the head of the family. 

A Constant Reaper.—The Ugly Girl Papers contain 
the only recipes for cosmetics that we wish to vive 

Anotunr Constant Reaper.—We know of no book 
that is foolish enough to advocate tight lacing. 

A. G. R.—** The Rev. John Jones” is the proper form 
of address, 

X. Y. Z—The cross-stitch monogram E.A. was 
oublished in Bazar No, 25,Vol. XIV., and E.C. in Bazar 

Yo. 41, Vol. XV. The papers can be seut you on your 
order. 

Ocoastonat.—There is no law to prevent one from 
receiving letters at the post-office directed to an as- 
sumed name. When carrying the card of a member 











Read about furniture in Bazar 





| of your family while making ¢ alls, do not send it up 
poor hurt lad, who “ was in frequent attendance | 


with your own, but leave it before going. In the case 
you mention you would send up your name if you were 
known to the lady, or your card if you were astranger, 
while you waited to see if she would receive yon, 

C. B. H.—The colors of true barbotine painting are 
vitrifiable colors, which require to be mixed with the 
same clay of which the object to be decorated is made ; 
and as amateurs rarely attain suecess in their use, they 
are difficult to procure. Imitation barbotine is done on 
vases and plaques with a high-relief decoration. The 
colors are simple oil-colors in tubes, which are laid on 
heavily, the surface being first washed over with gum- 
arabic water or shellac. When finished, a coat of 
enamel is applied. No firing is needed. 

. G. N.—We can not understand how there should 
be any donbt about your invitation to both ceremony 
and reception, since you have reeeived cards to both. 

Reaper.—The formula for a double wedding does 
not differ from that of a single one, save in the inser- 
tion of the names of two couples instead of one. We 
have already publisted formulas of this kind, and can 
not repeatthem. The respective friends of the parties 
will naturally know from which they receive their in- 
vitation, Read Manners and Social Usages for further 
information. 

. C.—Professors and doctors are introduced and 
addressed by their titles. Lawyers are addressed only 
as “Mr.” It is better taste, however, to use titles 
sparingly in conversation—above all, Where one’s own 
kivsmen are couce rned. 

ae = adet blue always has gray shades. 

Cc. L.— ar a white nuns’ veiling dress. 
braid is sted rred for the white curtains. 
scarcely heavy enough for an evening wrap. 

E. 8.—The kilt-pleating should not be lined, but 
should be pressed flatly, then held by rows of tape un- 
derneath, and the top should he sewed to a foundation 
skirt. I accordion pleats only the edges of the pleats 
are seen. The scart mantle is nearly straight, very 
short behind, with high-shouldered side pieces and long 
slender fronts. See illustration on page 309 of Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. XVII. 

Swret Stxreen.—A girl of vour age should wear a 
white mull dress, short, and very bouffant, with lace 
trimming, a colored sash tied behind, black silk stock- 
ings, and black slippers. The mitts will answer. 

ns. E. M. S.—We do not make purchases for our 








White 
Surah is 





renders. Read about graduating dresses in Bazar No. 
15, Vol. XVIL 
Morurr,—Yon will find pretty models for dresses for 


misses on the first page of Bazar No. 20, Vol. XVIL. 

Mary 8.—Make your wrapper by the cut pattern il- 
lustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XV Il. 

J. L. 8.—Yes; nuns’ veiling, white brocades, and 
Sicilienne evening dresses are ** worn by what the Ba- 
zar calls Elderly Girls.” Surah and foulard colored 
basques and silk Jerseys will be worn more than those 
of cashmere with biack silk skirts. For your checked 
silk have a shirred basque and a festooned over-skirt, 
and put gathered flounces on the lower skirt, using 
velvet for the collar, cuffs, and clasping waistbands. 

Miss B. C.—Blue flennel, gray surah, figured India 
silks, black lace, white musiin, and gingham dresses 
are suitable for next summer for ht person.” 

E. F.—Use poppy red velvet for a high standing col- 
lar and cuffs on your figured wool dress, and make it 
by designs found in Bazar No. 14, Vol. XVII. Do not 
have a train uniess your dress is merely for the house. 
Small turbans of elongated shape are still worn for 
second best; they are of dark straw with full velvet 
puffing on the edge, 
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A PORTRAIT OF AN ADMIRAL, 
See illustration on double page. 


TPXHE portrait of an admiral by that fine old 
I painter of the seventeenth century, Franz 
Hals, comes down to us as fresh and interesting 
as if painted yesterday, yet pervaded by the soft- 
ness of tone that only time can impart. The 
name of the sitter nobody knows, nor is it of the 
slightest valne to-day. It is the universal that 
lasts, and it is the universal that pleases in this 
masterly picture. For do we not see in the face 
of this Dutch admiral of two hundred years ago 
the qualities of which poetry has sung in every 
epoch of history? And are not these qualities 
echoed in the personal and professional traits of 
the painter himself, who by the energy and truth- 
fulness of his understanding of the old admiral, 
and by the directness, correctness, simplicity, 
and lucidity of his style, has given to his work a 
heroic charm analogous to that of Homer and 
other immortal Greeks ? 

That such painting as this of Hals’s should be 
valued by the most representative school of Ameri- 
can art is a promise of good. Vandyck, Velas- 
quez, Hals, Vander Helst—are there any portrait 
painters whom the best of our rising young artists 
respect more sincerely? And when Mr. H. G, 
Marquand sent to the Metropolitan Museum, a 
few weeks ago, that noble example of Hals’s 
manliest style which hangs side by side with ex- 
amples of other Dutch masters of renown, by 
whom was the intelligent generosity of that act 
more appreciated than by the foremost of our own 
portrait painters? To these gentlemen especially 
the engraving presented in this number of the 
Bazar is of a kind to give genuine pleasure. A bet- 
ter reproduction of Franz Hals in black and white 
has never, to our knowledge, been published. 
But, as in the case of all good art, the appeal is 
made also to the popular heart, and meets its re- 
sponse there not less than in the head of the 
amateur and the professional. 

For such elements of beauty as the delicious 
background of this picture, the fading illumina- 
tion of the day’s effect, the broad dim twilight of 
the illimitable spaees of clear air, speak touch- 
ingly, like strains of distant music. Art here has 
not forgotten its decorative functions. But let us 
note another quality of the “ Portrait of an Ad- 
miral.”’ 

The sadness of much modern art—the sadness 
which Millet felt when he exclaimed, “ O sadness 
of field and wood, 1 should miss too much in not 
seeing you,” and which he expressed in most of 
his pictares—is not felt in this work of Hals. 
The nineteenth century is older, and therefore less 
glad, than the seventeenth. Hals is a child of 
nature; Millet is a man of sorrows. Each has 
intimate and profound relations with the external 
world; but to the former that world is as a bride 
returning to her chamber, to the latter as a widow 
returning to her desolation. Millet never could 
have painted the old Dutch admiral as Hals has 
painted him ; he never saw him. The brave, bluff, 
hearty, handsome sailor for whom the sea and 
the tempest sing, for whom the boisterous ele- 
ments have a charm not less real than that of 
fair women in a royal drawing-room, never ap- 
peared to Millet even in his dreams. Hals knew 
him, however, and he has immortalized him for 
the delight of the centuries. 





A COSTLY WEDDING GOWN. 
By EMILY F. WHEELER. 


Ww HEN Ada Hurd wrote her friend Mrs. 

Dean asking her to buy a wedding dress 
in Paris for her, she had, of course, no idea of 
the bother the commission would give the lady. 
A favor? Well, ves; but Ada was sure she 
should be quite willing to do the same for any 
one else, and with all those lovely shops to choose 
from, and Janie provideutially just her size, so 
that there could be no trouble about the fit—and 
what woman would not like to fuss over a trous- 
seau? And what a distinction to say ber gown 
came straight from Paris, not to mention that of 
course it would be cheaper, for the Morgans had 
bought lovely things the year before for almost 
nothing, and filled her ears with the tale of bar- 
gains, tillshe expected a marvel of elegance fora 
modest sum. As for the sending—well, one does 
not live five years in Paris without making friends, 
it is to be hoped, and with the fifty thousand re- 
turning pilgrims of the next autumn, of course 
dear Janie could easily find some one to bring the 
dress. 

But Mrs. Dean, reading her letter before the 
open fire of her pretty salon, had another opin- 
ion. Buy a wedding dress, indeed, and send it 
over by some one so as to avoid the custom- 
house !—was ever such impertinence? Really, 
long as she had known Ada—and they had play- 
ed together in the years before she married Rich- 
ard Dean and came with him to Paris, where he 
had charge of the foreign branch of his father’s 
business—she had not expected so heavy a tax 
on her friendship. She had filled smaller com- 
missions once or twice for gloves and laces, and 
she had offered the vear before—she remember- 
ed it ruefully now—to send a black silk dress to 
her elder sister. And just here it came to her that 
the Hurds were Elinor’s next neighbors, and had 
been specially kind to this pet sister in a long ill 
ness the year before. They were nice 
and Ada was a pretty girl, and naturally elated at 
her engagement to Ned Morgan, She wanted ev- 
erything as handsome as possible, since she was 
marrying into a family above her own, and she 
had not too much money, probably, for the Hurds 
were not precisely in the hundred thousands. 
And it was pretty certain to make a coolness be- 
tween the families if she refused, and—and—in 
brief, “the woman who hesitates is lost.” Mrs. 
Dean abandoned her first intention of throwing 
the letter into the fire and leaving Ada to think 





the mails remiss, and picked it up again to read 
her directions. 

“*Something soft and rich’—velvet and satin 
and silk are all that—‘and with lots of lace on 
it’—delightfully vague that—‘ and cut in whatever 
is the very latest style, only with a nice long 
train, and fitted on you.’ Well, we used to wear 
each other’s gowns, but who knows if now—and 
she’s willing to trust my taste for all details, as 
if I wanted such a responsibility. And upon my 
word, now I think of it, she basn’t sent any 
money !” 

She threw down the letter again, ready to give 
up the whole business, but she was not a woman 
to do things by halves, and she had a liberal 
check by her now, a gift from her father toward 
a prospective refurnishing of their apartment. 
She first endured and presently embraced the idea 
of devoting a part of it to the sacred cause; but 
she shrugged her shoulders as she put the letter 
away. “I'm a fool for my pains; but Ada knew 
when she wrote that I would be just so good- 
natured. I dare say she thinks it will be pure 
pleasure to buy her a wedding dress, and she’ll 
expect a tremendous bargain.” 

And this thought made, indeed, half the misery 
of the commission. She could not buy outright 
of Madame Atoutprix, who would take all the re- 
sponsibility off her mind. She must wait for an 
occasion at the Louvre to get her material, and 
hunt up a cheaper woman, who was stylish but 
not renowned. She worried a deal more over the 
lace than if it had been for herself, and was dis- 
tracted after she bought the silk because the 
dressmaker feared it would crack. Then there 
were all the pretty finishings to be added—gloves 
and fan and handkerchief and silk stockings— 
and altogether she wasted six precious afternoons 
over the business, and was drenched finally in an 
unexpected shower, where no cabs were at hand, 
in the suburb where she had found her dress- 
maker, But it was sent home at last, and Mrs. 
Dean paraded in it one evening before her hus- 
band, half to show him how pretty it was, half 
to save her conscience over the customs, for now 
one could swear that it had been worn. 

“But I don’t see what your putting the dress 
on has to do with that,” Mr. Dean said, when in 
a burst of confidence she mentioned this. “ And 
I should like to know, my dear, how you are go- 
ing to get it to Ada without a heavy bill of 
charges.” 

“Oh, I shall get some friend to take it over— 
Mrs. Warren, perhaps. There’s time enough, 
thank fortune! Ada don’t expect to be married 
before Thanksgiving, she writes.” 

“Delightful commission to propose to Mrs. 
Warren !” Dick went on. “She will have more 
finery of her own than she can manage.” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Mrs. Dean said, doubt- 
fully, examining the lace draperies. ‘“‘ She comes 
over so often she don’t need to buy out the shops 
every time. This lace doesn’t look as well as I 
thought it would, and I’m afraid Ada will open 
her eyes over the bill of it. But if she’s not sat- 
istied, after all the trouble ve taken—” 

“Oh, but people never are,” Mr. Dean said, 
consolingly. “ They always think vou might have 
done better by them. At least,” falling back on 
impartial evidence, “I’ve heard you say so. I 
never tried to buy clothes for another fellow. 
Men don’t demand such sacrifices to friendsbip.” 

“ And I wish women did not,” Mrs, Dean mur- 
mured as she went into the next room to take 
off the dress. “I only hope Elinor will appre- 
ciate the fact that it was done half on her ac- 
count, to keep the peace between her and her 
best neighbor. Of course they would have thought 
it dreadful if I had refused, and they will have 
no idea of what I’ve gone through in the busi- 
ness.” 

““My dear,” Mr. Dean said when, after folding 
all the flounces and flutings away with infinite 
care, she came back, “just as a matter of curi- 
osity, will Ada Hurd really pay any less for that 
dress thgn if she had bought it at home? She 
means to pay the duty, I suppose ?” 

“Why, as to that,” Mrs.Dean answered, hesi- 
tatingly, “ of course she will payif she must. But 
if she does—well, in that case the gain will not 
balance my cab fare in getting the gown. But I 
hope Mrs. Warren can get it through; she knows 
exactly how to manage.” 

Mr. Dean put his hands behind his head, and 
looked at his wife quizzically. “ You women 
have queer consciences,” he said. 

“ Why, Dick, the custom-house isn’t for things 
like these; it’s for what the shop-keepers bring 
over to sell. Of course, if the duties weren’t so 
abominably high, I might feel differently. Sixty 

cent, is too outrageous. And I don’t believe 
in protection, anyway. I'ma free-trader. Now, 
Dick, you needn’t look so—so—” 

“ ] was only wondering, my dear,” he answered, 
“what possible connection there was between 
your private opinions and the law of the land. 
Feminine logic is beyond me. As a stupid brute 
of a man, I shotld say that in the interest of.a 

retty dress and friendship’s sacred cause Mrs. 

arren was to be asked to perjure herself, I 
suppose she will do it. What sacrifices wome 


will make for each other !” é 
“Mrs. Warren will have nothing to do with it,” 
Mrs. Dean cried, indignantly. “ Her husband will 


make the—the declaration for her trunks, and he 
won't know anything about it. Why, Dick, only 
last year Mrs. Marsh—and she’s a minister's wife 
—took home things for all the parish; and Mrs. 
Graham duplicated all her dresses for her sister 
at home, and Mrs. Avon had fifteen trunks and 
thousands of dollars in presents. Don’t you re- 
member her on the steamer the last time we went 
home? She said she should give the inspector 
her keys and a guinea, and ask him to be careful 
in taking the things out, and she didn’t expect to 
pay a cent, though she owned to having forty yards 
of silk in the piece in one trunk. I don’t know 
how she got on; I was too busy over my own to 
see; but I always have said that the next time I 





went over I'd try the effect of a fee on the man 
who went through my things. Do you remember 
how he threw my dresses about, and how I found 
one of my fans broken afterward? Things like 
that make one hate the custom-house.” 

“And make smuggling a sacred duty, I sup- 
pose,” laughed Dick. 

“It’s not much te get a dress through,” Mrs. 
Dean went on, convincing herself, if not her hus- 
band. “Mrs, Smith took over some one’s dia- 
monds a few years ago, and never knew till a 
gentleman came to claim the little box at Sandy 
Hook what was inside of it. That was asking a 
good deal of a stranger,I think. But you see 
the management is so perfectly stupid. There 
was that steamer chair of mine, left behind at 
Liverpool, and sent on by the next boat a week 
later. After I had signed the paper that it was 
two years old and had been abroad before, and 
paid the notary’s fee, then the old thing came-on 
to me with two dollars duty tacked on, and it only 
cost three to begin with, and was all used up. 
And that nice English girl—you remember her— 
who had had a dress given her in Liverpool, and 
partly made it on the ship, she was too poor to pay 
the duty they asked—just because she conldn’t 
swear she had worn it—and so she lost her dress. 
No, indeed, you may say what you please, Dick ; 
there’s nothing so dreadfully wrong in circum- 
venting a custom-house managed like that.” 

And it was really with a sense of virtuous 
honesty that Mrs. Dean called a fortnight later 
on Mrs. Warren to ask her to take charge of the 
dress. 

“So sorry, my dear!” Mrs. Warren said; “ but 
I really haven’t room for my own things. I’ve 
sent for a professional packer, and I’ve no doubt 
I shall have to buy another trunk; but even then 
I couldn’t do it.” : 

It was only September, and Mrs. Dean had a 
large circle of acquaintances. Some of them, or 
some of their friends, would be going in the next 
two months. Mrs. Dean was cheerful about it; 
but she did feel a little as if she had an elephant 
on her hands when seven ladies in turn had de- 
clined her commission. Two were conscientious, 
and the others had their hands full already with 
their own commissions. Her huaband told her 
to send it by express; and she had half a mind 
to, she was so bothered. But she knew that 
would spoil all she had done, and the Hurds 
would never forgive her. Finally an accommo- 
dating dame was found. Mrs. Dean did not 
know her; it was through the intervention of a 
mutual acquaintance that the arrangement was 
made, and Mrs. Dean felt a good deal like a fraud 
as she turned over her precious box and gave 
the stranger Ada’s address. Mrs. Draper looked 
haughty and bored, but she could not be expected 
to take a deep interest in the wedding gown of a 
girl she had never heard of. She took charge of 
it to please ber friend, who bad social designs on 
Mrs. Dean ; but her feelings may be fancied when, 
safe in her hotel in New. York, she took the dress 
out to forward, and found she had lost the ad- 
dress. 

“T haven't an idea what: it-was,” she said to 
her husband; “but it’s a wedding dress, and it 
may be wanted at once, and anyway I can’t carry 
it about with me. What shall we do?” 

“Cable, of course,” Mr. Draper said, in any- 
thing but a cheerful tone; “and, Maria, if you 
ever again are so foolish as to bring clothes for 
another woman through the custom-house I'll 
never forgive you. To think of the trouble we 
might have got into if the inspector had found 
it! You couldn’t have pretended, you a woman 
of fifty, that it was yours; and as for paying du- 
ties and trusting strangers to make it good—no, 
thank you. What is Mrs. Dean’s address, now ?” 

“I don’t know at all. I never saw the woman 
till she brought me the dress.” 

“Then we must send to Mrs. Grover, and have 
her hunt her up. I hope it won’t delay us here 
a day or two. If she happened to be out of Paris 
for a few days—a pretty mess altogether !” 

But Mrs. Dean was at home; the answer came 
at once; and Mrs. Draper relieved herself of the 
dress, hoping it was in time for the wedding. 

In time for the wedding, indeed! When that 
precious box came into Ada Hurd’s possession a 
wedding was the last thing in her thoughts. 
How could she know when she ordered it that 
papa was on the ragged edge of failure, and that 
when the crash came, and he went under, unhap- 
py fate would make her lose at once her fortune 
and her lover? For Fred Morgan, who had 
thought the exchange of his old name for her 
money a perfectly fair one, had found exeuse 
from his engagement only a week before the 
gown arrived, Figuratively speaking, she be- 
dewed it with tears, which really she took care 
should not fall on it; but her grief changed to 
dumb consternation when she took the bill out 
from its folds and read its appalling total. There 
was absolutely no money now for such follies ; 
and what would papa say? and what could she 
write to Mrs. Dean? For papa had not been 
consulted on the commission, and they had trust- 
ed to his good-nature over the fascinating result 
to pay the bill. : 

“But it’s perfectly preposterous, this bili,” 
eried Mrs, Hurd. “Why, with express and all, 
it has cost nearly double what we expected. It’s 
pretty, of course, very pretty, and if things had 
been as they were, and you could use it, I wouldn’t 
say a word. I would pay every penny, though I 
did think it a bad bargain. But now—now it’s 
totally impossible, and your father would be fu- 
rious ; and I shall go straight over to Mrs. Allen 
and tell her we can’t take it. She can probably 
do something with it, and we can’t, that’s certain.” 
And while her resolution was hot, she swept over 
to her next neighbor’s with the box. 

Mrs. Allen was past forty, and a great invalid. 
She had no daughters; she rarely went out; she 
had absolutely no use for this airy combination of 
lace and satin and velvet spread before her as- 
tonished eyes. But she was a generous woman, 





and she knew as well as they that the Hurds could 
not pay for it if they would; that indeed it was a 
final stroke that this symbol of her lost happi- 
ness should come to poor Ada now. What she 
could do with it she didn’t know, but she took it 
at once off their hands. 

“You might send it to the city to be sold,” her 
husband suggested, “to some big dressmaker, 
perhaps. Of course you couldn’t get its value, 
but you could get something.” 

But Mrs. Allen knew no one in the city, and 
had no mind to go huckstering her gown among 
strangers. 

“T’ve thought of something,” Mrs. Hurd. vol- 
unteered,. coming in next day, for the dress was 
really upon her conscience, “ You know Minnie 
Wood is to be married in December, and why 
would not she like it? They could afford any- 
thing, and it wouldu’t need much altering to fit 
her.” 

This seemed more feasible. Mrs. Allen order- 
ed her carriage, put the box on the front seat, 
and drove the next day to Judge Wood's. She 
did not know the lady very well, and she found 
her task a delicate one; but when Mrs. Wood 
understood— 

“Why, we have just ordered Minnie’s dress 
from New York—direct from Madame Bulbul’s, 
you know. Otherwise, perhaps, we might have 
been glad to take it. But, now I think of it, there 
is Bell Bent—she’s to be married some time this 
winter, I believe. Of course the Bents ought 
not to afford such a dress, but I've no doubt they 
would if only to outdo my Minnie.” And with 
that idea in mind, it was certainly good-natured 
in Mrs. Wood to remember them, 

But an examination of the gown showed Mrs. 
Allen plainly that by no possibility could it be 
stretched to Bell Bent’s buxom beauty. Besides, 
she hated the idea uf that coarse girl wearing 
pretty Ada’s lost gown. She was genuinely sorry 
for her unlucky neighbors, and that feeling soft- 
ened her heart when she wrote her sister about 
it. “And as it’s partly my fault,” she added, 
“Tl take the dress off vour hands. If I had had 
strength of mind enough to snub Ada when she 
mentioned that she thought of writing you, we 
should never have got the elephant. But I hated 
to seem unneighborly, and I thought you would 
find excuses enough. I have put the dress away, 
and think of labelling the box ‘ Mistaken Good- 
nature.’ ” 

“You might give it to one of the girls,” her 
husband suggested. The girls were a half-dozen 
nieces, all more or less of a marriageable age. 
“As a wedding present, you know. Promise it 
to the first one who goes off.” 

But Mrs. Allen shook her head. “ There isn’t 
one of them who is really able to have such a 
gown, and fancy the strife to get it, my dear! 
No, no; I shall manage something, for it’s so far 
ahead of the style that it will be good a year or 
two. At the worst, I can have it dyed, and take 
the lace for a series of summer bonnets, though 
it does seem sacrilege to suggest such a fate 
for it.” 

But though the tale of Mrs. Allen’s Paris gown 
spread gradually through the little town and 
neighborhood, and various maidens came to look 
and long, it lay still, a year after its arrival, in 
its box. One mamma found it too dear, and an- 
other too striking, and another’s daughter it would 
not fit, and to another it was pointedly unbecom- 
ing. Mrs. Allen grew to hate the mention of it, 
and her feminine pleasure in unfolding and 
spreading it out for chorussed admiration died 
away after she had done it a dozen times. But 
one day there came a letter announcing the en- 
gagement and speedy marriage of a favorite niece, 
Alice Grey. Alice was poor and pretty and clev- 
er and sweet, and she had won the heir of a fine 
family, and was exultant at once over her luck 
and her love. “For though it wouldn’t have 
made any difference to me, and I should have 
liked him just the same if he had been a no- 
body, still, for one’s friends, it is a satisfaction to 
have so irreproachable a person as Fred Ray- 
mond. And the Raymonds have been so kind, 
too, over it. They offered their house for a re- 
ception after the ceremony, and they proposed a 
great party when we came home froin our trip. 
But I have declined both, chiefly because I don’t 
want to dress for them. We are going to have 
the prettiest kind of a wedding: bridemaids in 
costumes out of Sir Joshua’s pictures, big hats 
and high-looped skirts and long mitts, you know, 
combining economy and picturesqueness, Only 
I’m afraid most people won’t see it, and will think 
we only do it to be odd.” 

Mrs, Allen put down her letter and thought. 
She had meant to send Alice a silver service per- 
haps, or all her house linen, and she knew now 
that this was the sensible thing todo. But there 
was that gown wasting its sweetness on the desert 
air of her best closet, and how pretty Alice would 
look in it! and no one could call it an extrava- 
gance if the dress was given her; and then the 
dear child could have her party and reception, 
which, of course, she wanted. And it would not 
affect the rest of her outfit: she was too sensible 
a girl to have her head turned by a lovely,gown. 

And so, ten days later, the little family a hun- 
dred miles away were thrown into a pleasant ex- 
citement by the coming of a letter from Aunt 
Elinor and a box from the express. 

“How perfectly lovely of her!” cried Alice, 
flushing to new beauty as she read. “ And to 
think of me ina really truly Paris gown! I wish 
now I hadn't declined the parties.” 

“But why can’t you have them?” cried the 
younger sister, as she tugged at the strings of the 
box. “Tell Fred you have changed your mind. 
You know they said they shouldn’t take your de- 
cision as absolute. They knew why you had to 
decline.” 

“ But we must give up the morning wedding,” 
the elder sister said, decisively, when the gown 
had been taken out and admired. “A dress like 
that shows off ten times more by gas-light,” 
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“And my four bridemaids in Sir Joshua 
dresses,” Alice added, a little mournfully, “I 
know beforehand that May Fleming and Ruth 
Nicol can’t dress up to this gown.” 

“ You might take Fred’s sisters in their places,” 
Mrs. Grey suggested. “It would be a proper re- 
spect to the family. But, to be sure, they are older 
than you, and not so—so very good-looking. And 
you promised to be a rose among rose-buds, 
Allie!” 

“ Good-looking, indeed !” cried the young sister. 
“They are horrid old maids. But—but they do 
know how to dress; and in the evening I dare 
say they won’t look so bad. But perhaps the 
others can manage it.” 

But Alice’s foreboding was realized. Her best 
friend declined her office at sight of the treasure. 
She was a teacher, she had an invalid mother to 
support, and a gown to match this would be a 
base extravagance, Alice was fain to propose 
the vacancies in her guard of honor to her pros- 
pective sisters-in-law, and find what comfort she 
could in her sister’s suggestion that the contrast 
between their faded faces and her fresh young 
beauty would be all the more striking. And be- 
sides, they all agreed that such a gown deserved 
some sacrifice. 

Well, it had all it deserved before they were 
through with it. Alice had meant to have every- 
thing simple and suited to her circumstances. She 
had no intention of putting everything into fal- 
lals. For if the Raymonds were a fine family, 
and some day Fred would have plenty of money, 
he had only a nice salary now, and they were to 
begin in the Queen Anne cottage his father had 
given him, and hers was to furnish. But really 
one must have some sort of relation between 
things, so all the pretty and picturesque plans 
for the house vielded to its claims, and presently 
they were all pale and worn with the stitching 
they undertook to get things undreamed of be- 
fore its coming made plain the shabbiness of their 
previous ideas. Mrs. Allen, who came down a 
week before the wedding, saw with dismay the 
ruin she had wrought. The tall was all of fash- 
ions and frills, of presents and parties and prink- 
ing, and temporarily it seemed that the Paris gown 
had changed her Puritan niece into a gilded world- 
ling. 

“You would like to see the dress on me, aunt- 
ie,” Alice said that first evening. “It fits almost 
as if it were made for me, but we have thought 
of altering the draperies. And papa declares the 
corsage is too low, but the Raymond girls say 
not. The Raymonds are used to everything, you 
know, but I’ve promised that you shall decide the 
matter.” 

Half an hour later she trailed down into the 
little parlor attended by her two sisters, each 
with a lamp to aid in beauty’s illumination. She 
looked a very rose in all these draperies of palest 
pink and cream, and the graceful neck rising 
from the foam of laces was white as they. But 
somehow Mrs, Allen did not like the way she 
swept her train about, and turned and twisted 
and looked at herself in the small, old-fashioned 
mirror, and complained that really one could see 
nothing in such a thing. 

“ And I want more light,” she cried. “ Bring 
in the large burner from the hall, mamma, and, 
Nelly, these sconces.” 

And in an instant Nelly had lit them, tossing 
away the match as the flame broke out. She 
was a little excited, a little careless, and then she 
thought it extinguished. But it was not, and it 
fell—sinee at that very moment Alice had swept 
her train into a new place—on her laces, And 
then in an instant there was a sheet of flame, and 
they were all running and screaming, and Alice 
was on the floor, and smothered in the rug one of 
them had caught up, and Mr, Grey had thrown a 
vase of flowers over her, and the fire was out. 

“ But, oh, papa!’ moaned Alice, forgetting ev- 
erything even then but her dress, “ how could you 
—how could you throw water on me? I suppose 
it’s ruined. And oh, my arm—and my hair!” 

“Thank Providence,” Mrs. Allen cried, “if only 
your dress is hurt. Such an escape! But your 
arm—let us see it. My poor, poor child!” For 
as she stripped off the blackened bits of lace and 
satin, she saw that the fair round arm was deep- 
ly marked by the track of the flame. One 
shoulder, too, and the eurl at the nape of the 
neck, had suffered ; but, under the circumstances, 
she had suffered less than they feared. 

** But my dress! my dress!” she cried again, as 
she looked at its ruin—“ what shall I do now for 
a dress? And the cards out, and everybody 
knowing what I’m to wear, and even the flowers 
ordered, and no money left—” 

“My dear,’ Mrs. Allen interrupted, as she 
bathed her arm, “ there'll be time enough to see 
to all that. The burn is deeper than I thought. 
If your arm is well in a month, you'll do very 
well.” And when the doctor came he confirmed 
this opinion. 

So the grand wedding, and the reception, and 
the train of parties, were all off. There was 
nothing for it but a month of poulticing and 
bandaging and sitting at ease all day long, while 
her friends heard over and over the tale of her 
escape, and mourned with her over the fate of her 
gown. 

But she came to herself in that month. Per- 
haps, when she ‘had time to think of it, the es- 
cape from a horrible death made plain to her the 
realities of life, which in these last weeks she 
had half forgotten in a whirl of vanity. Certain- 
ly, when, six weeks Jater, she was married, it was 
a very quiet and simple wedding, and her best 
friend, easily reconciled in her new trouble, was 
her only bridemaid. 

“The best thing that ever happened to it was 
its burning,” Mrs. Allen said to her husband. 
“Tt’s been a vexation and snare from the first, 
and if Janie Dean undertakes such a commis- 
sion—” 

But Mrs. Dean had learned her little lesson long 
before, and her friends no longer send her orders. 








THE CHILDHOOD OF MARY 
SECOND. : 
N ORE than two hundred years ago a little 
girl was born who is known in history as 
Mary Second. We read that she was both beauti- 
ful and good, and because of her “ quiet and en- 
gaging manners” was beloved by all her friends. 

There is “a full-length picture of her, a minia- 
ture in oils,” taken when she was two years old. 
The baby princess holds in her arms a black rab- 
bit. It was painted by a celebrated Flemish artist 
named Nechsher, and is considered “a gem among 
portraits.” 

“Lady Mary” was a tall, graceful child; she 
had dark, almond-shaped eyes, and an abundance 
of dark hair. 

No pains were spared in her education, and 
she was an apt pupil, and in drawing showed 
much skill. Her teachers in this branch of study 
were two dwarfs, Master and Mistress Gibson ; 
neither the man nor his wife was over three feet 
six inches in height, but they were among the 
best artists of that period, and seem to have been 
a cheerful, happy couple. With a honseful of 
boys and girls of their own, they could well under- 
stand what other children liked, and became very 
fond of their princess-pupil. 

It is said that the friendship was mutual, and 
was continued through life. 





THE DRAWBACKS OF RICHES. 


N EN exclaim, “ These are prosperous times,” 

and seem to pity those who lived in a less 
luxurious and wealthy-age. They forget that 
wealth is relative, and that to all but the des- 
titute, and those without “food and raiment” 
enough “ to be content,” wealth is chiefly the field 
in which men compete and rival each other for 
social position, and when all are equally enrich- 
ed, the result so far is the same. The weekly 
list of wills proved shows how much richer men 
die nowadays, but not how much happier they live. 
“A rich man,” said Adam Smith, “is only a large 
distributor ;’ and he might have added, he can 
not be free from the harassing or the jealousies 
of this distribution. A costly establishment, with 
elegant furniture and dashing equipages, can not 
but be an addition to our cares and anxieties if 
we take any interest in them, and of only nominal 
value to us if we take none. Many a rich man 
is a slave to his own servants when they outnum- 
ber his family out of all proportion. One of a 
dozen servants once was heard to say, “ This is 
our establishment, and master and mistress are 
our housekeepers.” The larger the fortune 
spent, the greater the load of life—very low life 
too— with which you must encumber yourself. 
Charles V, was one of very few who ever abdica- 
ted a throne; but thousands have retired from 
high positions, and ended their days in retirement, 
feeling, “ Miserable comforters are you all.” And 
since all that adds to the elegance and splendor 
of our houses widens the gulf between the dainty 
habits of the mansion and the dirt of the cottages, 
in which alone our servants can be reared, no 
wonder that the ery about inefficient servants is 
daily louder and louder; when everybody is richer, 
everybody keeps more servants, till the stock of 
good servants is exhausted. When the cream is 
gone, you come to the skim-milk. The master 
finds he has daily less control: the supply dic- 
tates to the demand. Servants engage masters 
and mistresses quite as truly as the latter engage 
them, and the result of the boasted riches of the 
day is simply this—that you keep open house for 
the lower orders, of a class daily more and more 
independent and useless. A hundred years ago 
wine was sparingly introduced at table; fifty 
years ago, chiefly the cheaper wines were expect- 
ed; now champagne is everywhere. But has so- 
ciety become more pleasant with these rises in 
expense? No; society is more trouble and more 
fatiguing to the hosts, and therefore many enjoy 
less of it, or crowd their rooms, making one party 
serve for two or three, a mere pretense as “a re- 
turn”—too truly a “ meeting of creditors’’— too 
happy when it is over. 

For luxury and superfluities of all kinds we do 
penance. ‘ Pleasure,” says Shakespeare, “ with 
repetition souring, turns to pain.” All pleasure 
is no pleasure, and all holidays no holiday. This 
is too trite and obvious; but what seems not so 
obvious is that man can not live by proxy. Na- 
ture cries, “‘ Work,” and inexorably does she 
avenge her broken law. We must either rub out 
or rust out. What we spare in aching limbs we 
suffer in a sinking heart. “My daughters want 
tonics,” said a lady to Sir C. Clarke. “ Yes, 
ma'am. Nature’s tonic—work.”  Idleness, an 
aimless life, and ennui, nature avenges on the 
nervous system. Our many servants, if called 
blessings, are a curse. Ladies wanted little of 
doctors’ tonies in old-fashioned times when they 
worked like the servants under them. “ But it 
is not the fashion.” “ N6, not the fashion to be 
healthy—no fault of mine,” replied the doctor. 





OCEAN LAP ROBE. 


See illustration on page 428. 


j p= lap robe, which is designed for a person 
going to sea, has an inséription on the bande- 
role from Emerson’s “ Terminus”— 
* Lowly, faithful, banish fear; 
Right onward drive unharmed. 
The port well worth the cruise is near, 

And every wave is charmed”— 
intwining a wreath of shells, about which are 
waves, 

The ground is to be of blue cloth, and nothing 
can be handsomer for it than that shade of army 
cloth that is like /apis lazuli in color. It can be 
found at any large dry-goods establishment. The 
waves may be made with white silk braid. First 
trace the form on the cloth very carefully; then, 








after the silhouette of each separate one is out- 
lined in braid, it will be easy to fill in the mass 
of the wave with the white braid. The lines 
formed by the braid will suggest the motion of 
water very effectively. 

At the top and bottom of the robe and at the 
two sides are disks surrounded with a double cord 
like a little cable, and on these are fanciful let- 


the main tone of the shell. Work the little por- 
tion marked C in a green darker than the shell, 
and the part marked D with the light green 
silk. Leave E unworked, showing the white sat- 
in. F again work in the darker green. The por- 
tion marked Hand J work in laid stitch with 
pale rose and pale green silk interwoven so as to 
make the rose shine like the lights of the green. 





Detain Fic. 


ters, N,S, E, W, for north, south, east, west. The 
disks may be made of lighter blue cloth or velvet, 
and the cord may be white. 

The North disk has a palm in the background, 
which is to be worked in green silk, and a little 
banderole to be worked in a pale greenish-blue, 
The banderole forms part of the N, and on one 
end of it perches a littie owl, which is to be work- 
ed in white and brown, with yellow eyes. The 


Detau Fie. 3. 


other two parts of the N are formed by two 








! 


torches, the body of the torches to be in white | 


and brown, and the flames in two shades of yellow. 
The South disk has a dolphin for the S, which 
is to be worked in dark green, with black and yel- 
low eyes. Behind it is a jasmine, the leavés and 
stems of which are to be pale green, and the 
flowers and buds in white, with green calyx. 


The East disk has a rising sun on the back- | 


ground, which is to be worked in pale yellow with 
large rays of the same. These rays are black in 
the drawing only to give them greater distinct- 


ness. A little white sea-gull flies up against the | 


sun, and a banderole of pale blue floats about the 
anchor that forms the E. The anchor is to be 
worked in steel gray silk. 

The West disk has a setting sun of deep yel- 
low, two pale blue butterflies with orange mark- 
ings on the wings, and a W formed of branches 
of laurel worked in green silk. 

We have left to the last the description of the 
most important part of the lap robe—the wreath 
of shells in the centre, and the banderole that 
bears the inscription. We assure the worker 
that this is simple of execution. The skillful 
embroiderer can make a stitch wherever the 
draughtsman can draw a line; but this design, 
carefully followed, calls for no great skill. 

The bandercle may be made with a ribbon, but 
it is doubtless richer worked in silk. The in- 
scription is designed in straight, simple letters, to 
look as much as possible like a stripe across the 
banderole, for we think that a device should not 
be too easily read, too obvious at first sight, after 


which it soon becomes annoying.. The banderole | 


may be of white, and the lettering worked in a 
pale green. 

The shells could be worked in silks, but they 
will be more easily applied, and very handsome. 

The shell shown in detail Fig. 2, which is the 
one under the words “ worth the cruise,” should 
be cut out of pale green satin, just the plain sil- 
houette in one simple piece, from the end marked 
A to the end marked B. Apply this flatly on the 
cloth, then from white satin cut a little piece in 
a pointed shape like the bit marked E and F, and 
apply this in its place, working the edges in a 
darker tone of green. 

In the space marked G work in fine laid stitch 
or in chain stitch with a pale green lighter than 


a #H 


Detail Fig. 3 shows the shell below the one on 
which are the words “ The port well,” that touch- 
ed by the word “The.” This shell in its entire 
silhouette may be cut out in pearl gray satin, and 
applied flat on the blue ground in the same tone. 
Work a few long stitches like the lines in the 
drawing on the portion marked K in gray silk of 
a slightly purplish tone. Then, leaving the space 
quite plain between the dotted line marked L and 
the continuous line 
marked M, work the 
portion marked I in 
long stitches of two 
shades of green. 
Work the portion 
marked G very full 
and round w th gray 
silk, and the part 
marked A with a 
paler gray, and con- 
tinue it round the 
edge marked B, C, 
and D. The little 
piece marked H 
work in white. 
Work the part mark- 
ed F across with a 
darkish gray, the E 
witli a darker shade 
of the same, and 
the two shaded por- 
tions marked X with 
a very deep steel 
gray. 

Having worked 
these two shells, all 
the others of the 
same kind will be 
very easy, following 
the design for the 
general masses of 
light and shade, and 
using white, pearl, 
and green satins of various depths of tone for 
all these pearl shells. 

The scallop shells are very simple, as indicated 
in detail Fig. 4. Cut out the shell in cream-col- 
ored rep silk; work the lower edge marked L in 
brown silk to show a scalloped form, as in the 
place marked M. Then in the lines that form 
the ribs as marked at N chain-stitch in brown 
silk. The shaded portions of the shell work in 
long stitches as marked at P. Some of these 


| scallop shells may be worked in yellow and some 








in pink. Follow the suggestions of shading in 
the design very closely, 





Drraiw bia. 4 


We have used very commonly known shells, 
partly because it will be easy for the embroiderer 
to understand the effects desired to be produced. 

The sense of roundness must be attained en- 
tirely by line and color, not by relief, as stuffing 
out the forms would render the lap robe incon- 
venient for its special use, 

The robe may be bound with a darker blue 
ribbon, or it may be simply turned in, and lined 
with fur that shows all round the edge. This is, 
of course, the handsomest and warmest finish, but 
a less expensive one would be merely lining it 
with a furniture satteen of solid quality and of 
a paler tone than the blue cloth of the exterior. 
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Fig. 1.—OCEAN LAP ROBE.—[See Fies. 2-4, Pace 427.]—Desienep sy Mrs. T. W. Dewine, AvrHor or “ Beauty 1x THE HovseHoLD” anp “ Beauty In Dress.” 


SKETCHES IN ALASKA. 

N INCE the acquisition of Russian America by the United States 
kK in 1867, the vast extent of continent and island which we call 
Alaska has been comparatively neglected except as a hunting 
ground for the seal fishers. The interior has remained almost 
unexplored, and till the late military reconnoissance in 1883 by 
Lieutenant Schwatka there was no survey worthy of the name, 
even of the great river, the Yukon. The whole territory may be 
divided into continental Alaska, of which the old Russian capital, 
Sitka, is the most important town, and the Aleutian Islands, which 
run out in a bold curve toward the Asiatic shore, and which are 
the head-quarters of the sole industry of the region, the fur trade. 
In this archipelago and on the coasts warmed by the currents 
from the Pacifie Ocean the climate and soil are far from possess. 


ing the arctic characteristics which popular imagination assigns to 
them. ‘Both Mr. Dale, who visited the district in 1869, and the 
officers of the Corwin arctic expedition compare the country with 
the Highlands and Western Islands of Scotland, and express the 
opinion that the same crops can be raised and the same domestic 
| animals supported in the one as in the other. But till the agri- 
| eulturist and the cattle-raiser occupy the soil the chief occupation 
of the coast lands will still be the trade in furs, The Pribylov 
Islands are the head-quarters of the seals. They arrive at the 
islands in June, led by parental instincts, and on the dry land their 
innocent young are born. Thousands of seals in droves cover the 
hill-sides near the shore, and scramble over the rocks and cliffs of 
the islands in a kind of rude gallop. None but young males are 
killed, and the killing is done by a blow on the head with a sharp- 
edged club, which fractures the skull, which in the seal family is 





of extraordinary thinness. No guns are used, for a hole in the skin 
such as a bullet would make diminishes its value by one-half. 
The law restricts the avarice of the trader to 100,000 seals per 
annum, but this number is doubtless often exceeded. In the 
islands, Oonalaska is the most important settlement. It possesses 
the best anchorage to be found in the group, while the vicinity 
abounds in grasses, and the climate is better adapted for haying 
than that of the coasts of Oregon, while the soil is described as 
rich and genial, only needing human skill and industry to produce 
valuable returns. The main depot of the seal fisheries, however, 
is at St. Panl, on the island of Kadiak, on which is the best farm- 
ing land in the territory. Ungar is one of the Shumagin group 
of islands, and contains two excellent harbors, These soon be- 
came the rendezvous for fishermen, and little settlements sprang 
up. Around these clustered the huts or cottages of the natives— 
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1, Ungar, showing native barrabboras or huts of turf. 


sheds, ete.—Pribylov Islands. 


rude structures which they have adopted since abandoning the 
under-ground dwellings they lived in before the Russians took 
possession of the region. The Aleuts are widely distinguished 
from the Indian tribes. They are nearly of the same color as the 
Esquimaux of the Northwest, but with more intelligent features, 
patient, timid, and docile. All observers, it is lamentable to say, 
affirm that since the United States have acquired possession the 
natives have deteriorated, and are now sunk in sloth and drunken- 
ness, practically free from all restraint, for the limited force we 
keep at Sitka can do little over the immense district it is sup- 











SKETCHES IN ALASKA. 


2. A seal rookery—Pribylov Islands. 


posed to control. The organization of Alaska into a Territory will, 
it is to be hoped, amend these evils. At the time of the transfer 
of the Russian province to the United States, Sitka was a collee- 
tion of a hundred log huts ; it now contains a fort, an observatory, 
and 1500 to 2000 inhabitants. 

The most valuable fur is that of the sea-otter, soft and black, 
with long, white-tipped hairs, but the chief export is that of the 
seal, which exceeds in value two millions of dollars a year. The 
islands are leased by our government to the Alaska Fur-trading Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, which holds the exclusive right_to capture 

















3. Killing and skinning seals, 4. A mother and twins 6. St. Paul—seal 
6. Oonalaska, the head-quarters of the Alaska Fur-trading Company. 


the fur seal at St. George and St. Paul islands, leaving the general 
trade open to free competition. The company occupies twenty 
trading posts on the islands and mainland, employs a dozen ves 
sels, and annually gathers to San Francisco its crop of skins, 
whence they are exported all over the world. 

The very remarkable chain of the Aleutian Islands is evidently 
of voleanic origin; the coasts are rocky and dangerous, and from 
them rise immediately steep, bald mountains, ascending to lofty 
ranges, in which are still active volcanoes, continually emitting 
smoke, and often flame. 





——— 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Horse Cakrs.—Many people have a peculiar fancy 
for these plain cakes, eaten first in early childhood ; 
hence we are glad to give a tried recipe for them, suc i 
as can be made at home to please the children, old and 
young. Two quarts of flour, one quart of molasses (not 
wyruph one cupful of sugar, half a cupful of ginger, 

four tea-spoonttils of soda, a cupfal of sour cream, and 

u heaping table-spoonful of lard. Sift the flour first, 
aud then sprinkle the ginger well throngh it; add the 
sugar and molasses, putting in lastly the soda dis- 
pao, es in the sour cream, Of course yon must have 
from the tinner a cutter shaped like a horse, if you 
would have the delight of the children perfect. 

Snow-Fiakr Savoe.—Take halfa poune of nice but- 
ter, one pound of sugar (pulverized let it be if possi- 
ble), and a tea-c upful of nice sweet cream. Wash care- 

fully the salt from the butter, and cream it well, then 
pat in the sugar, which must ‘also be creamed with the 
mutter, Put the cream into a pitcher, and then, as you 
stir the butter and sugar together until light and 
smooth, pour this into it in as small a stream as possi- 
ble. This is nece: ssury in order to make the mixture of 
the proper consistency. Scason with lemon juice and 
rind, a tea-spoonful of vanilla, or rose-water, a8 you 
fancy. If yon have only granulated sugar at hand, 
make the sauce the day before it ix needed, and set it 
away in a cool place. After preparing the sauce as di- 
rected, wet your hands and make it up into little 
pones like corn-bread, or juto a round shape like a pat 
of butter, and serve upon a small flat dish. It shonld 
always be made several hours before dinner-time. In 
helping to it, slice it with a silver knife, and lay it 
upon the plate beside a slice of the pudding with 
vhich it is meant to be eaten. This is a delicate sauce 
tnat can hardly fail to please. With plum or other 
fruit pudding it is particalarly nice. 

Eve's Puppine.—Six eggs, six large fine-flavored ap- 
ples, pared and chopped very fine, six ounces of cur- 
rants, washed and dried, six ounces of suyar, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, and half a nutmeg; one full pint of 
stale bread-crumbe, a pint of flour, and one gill of 
milk. After beating up the eggs separately till very 
light, add to them the other ingredients, saving the 
flour to the last, which must be stirred in until the 
yudding batter is jast thick enough to hold together. 

dave ready a pudding cloth, dipped in hot water and 
floured. Tie up tightly, after i ~aving room for the 
pudding to swell. Boil steadily for three hours, and 
serve with snow-flake or wine and butter sauce. 

Transparent Puvpine.—The yolks of eight eggs 
beaten till very light, one table-spoonful of butter and 
one table-spoonful of sugar to each egg. Flavor with 
& tea-spoonful of rose-water or other extract that is 
perfectly clear. Beat al] together well, and bake in 
plates on puff paste. Serve moderately warm, with 
granulated sugar sifted over their tops, This quantity 
will fill two plates of large size. 

Lemon Puppine, New Stry_x.—Cream up one table- 

spoonful of fresh butter with one tea-cuptul of sugar. 
Two eggs must be beaten up very light, and two lem- 
ons provided for seasoning. Dissolve a table-spoon- 
ful of cornstarch in a little cold milk, then pour over 
it a tea-cupfal of boiling water.» Add to this the but- 
ter, sugar, and eggs. Rub the lemons until soft, grate 
the rind Into the batter, and also strain into it the 
juice. Bake in puff paste, This quantity makes two 
puddings, and will be found very nice. 

Guxere Pouny-Cakr.—Six cups of flour, two cups 
each of butter, brown sugar, and molasses, eight eggs, 
two table-spvonfuls each of cinnamon, ginger, and 
soda, and two nutmegs. Dissolve the soda in a cup of 
sour milk. In baking, take particular pains not to let 
the cake scorch, for gingerbread is of all cakes the 
ensiest toburn. Line the pans with greased paper, and 
put a brown paper over the top to prevent the crust 
turming too quickly. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “ Hoxsroxpv’s” is on the wrap- 
per. None genuine without it.—[Adv.] 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Expemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Deayv Sir,—-1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 





THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Buunerr'’s Coooatnr has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dreasing in the world. 
Buewerr’s Fiavonwno Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—{Adv.]} 





AD VERTISHMEN 1s. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More econornical than 
the ordinary kinda, and cannot be gold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 











HER SECRET TROUBLES. 


Tux Unknown Trrats Watch a Woman 
Enpurep Wirnovut Coye.aint.— 


Way Tury Vanisuen. 


Near the close of one of the most trying of the 
few hot days of the present year, a pale, care- 
worn woman might have been seen at the win- 
dow of her dwelling apparently in a condition of 
complete exhaustion. Her efforts to meet the 
accumulated duties of her household had been 
great, but unsuecessful, while the care of a sick 
child, whose wails could even then be heard, was 
added to her otherwise overwhelming troubles. 
Nature had done much for her, and in her youth- 


ful days she had been not only beautiful, but the | 
But | 


possessor of health such as is seldom seen. 
home and family duties, and the depressing cares 
which too often accompany them, had proven 
greater than her splendid strength, and shi felt 
at that moment aot only that life was a burden, 
but that death would be a grand relief. This is 
no unusual experience. It is, in fact, a most 
common, everyday occurrence, and a great prayer 
is constantly ascending from thousands of homes 
for deliverance from the deadly power which is 
enslaving so many wives, mothers, and daughters. 
And yet these duties of life must be met. No 
woman can afford to turn aside from the proper 
care of her home and the ones who are com- 
mitted to her care, although in doing these duties 
she may sacrifice her health, and possibly life it- 
self. The experience of one who successfully 
overcame such trials, and yet retained health and 
all the blessings it brings, is thus told by Rev. 
William Watson, Presiding Elder of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, residing at Watertown, 
N.Y. He said: 

“ My wife became completely run down through 
overwork and care of a sick member of our 
household, and I entertained serious apprehen- 
sions as to her future. She was languid, pale, 
utterly exhausted, without appetite, and in a com- 
plete state of physical decline. 
not, could not, neglect her duties. I have seen 
her about the house, trying courageously to care 
for the ones she loved, when I could tell, from the 
lines upon her face, how much she was suffering, 
At times she would rally for a day or two, and 
then fall back into the state of nervous exhaustion 
she felt before. Her head pained her frequently, 
her bedy was becoming bowed by pain, and all 
hope or enjoyment in life seemed departed. 
What to do we could not tell. I resolved, how- 
ever, to bring back her life and vitality if possi- 
ble, and to this end began to treat her myself. 
To my great relief her system has been toned up, 
her strength restored, her health completely re- 
covered, and wholly by the use of Warner's Tip- 
pecanoe, which I regard as the greatest tonic, 
invigorator, and stomach remedy that has ever 
been discovered. I was led to use it the more 
readily as I had tested the health-restoring prop- 
erties of Warner’s Safe Cwe in my own person, 
and I therefore knew that any remedy Mr.Warner 
might produce would be a valuable one. I have 
since recommended both Warner’s Tippecanoe 
and Warner’s Safe Cure to many of my friends, 
and I know several Doctors of Divinity, as well 
as numerous laymen, who are using both with 
great benefit.” 

If all the overworked and duty-driven women 
of America could know of the experience above 
described, and act upon the same, there can be 
little doubt that much of the pain and most of 
the depressing influences of life might be avoided. 
Such truths are too valuable to remain unknown. 


Moods Patent 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the bird from sun, wind, 
and rain, and is very ornamental 
to the cage. For sale by all cage 
dealers. Price from 65c, to Tdc. 
HEADQUARTERS, 


213 ¥ West 3ist St., | N. Y. 


PLUSH PETALS 


For Roses, Pansies, Pelargoniums, &c., 28 used in the 
new rais “dl Embroidery. Send 3c. stamp for Cata- 
logue. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


1144 Broadway, N.Y.; 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





nd Verse Cards, with name, l(c, 6 pka, & th fe 
genuine rolled gold enis nt 50e. Agt’s com plete album 25, 100im- 
norted embossedacran pictures, 20cts. Alling Bros., Northfer? Ct 


16 4-in. pieces, worth from $1.50 to $7 
ayard, only $1. Samples, 25c.; Pack- 
age of "Embroidery Silk, 20c. "Money 
will be refunded if not satisfactory, 


oem mp memeamesmenmnsamns Mannfactory, Clintonville, Ct. 


Perfection Button Hole Scissors, , 


The only reliable Button Hole Scissors made. 





Above cut is the exact size. The scissors are made 
the finest Sheffield Steel. full polished and 

instantly adjusted to cut any size button hole. 
ffones cheerfully refr:: 


“ed if not satisfactory. 


60 STATE STREET. 


And yet she did | 


have vaeer ps they can be 
The set serew is so placed 
as to prevent any thing from catching on it,and eannot bo detached or lost, 

75 cents per pair postpaid. 


CHICAGO GUN AND CUTLERY Co., 


THE 
“ANDREWS” 


PARLOR 
FOLDING BED. 


80 styles. The only perfect 
= folding hed. Elegant and Com- 
fortable, saving room - rent, 
Warranted not to sag. Well 
ventilated. On castors. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEELER & CO., 


83 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, Boston. 


MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


MBRELLAS 
RipIne CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 


















“Lowe my 

Restoration 

to Health 

and Beauty 
to the 

) CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial ofa 
Boston 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curiourna Remepirs. 
Curtoura Resorvenr, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of imparities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the canse. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
healx Uicers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beanutifier and 
Toilet Requisite, ‘prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Ski Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curtcura Remepies are absolutely 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin 
Sold everywhere. Price; Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Deve anp Curmioat Co,, Boston, Mass, 


TOILET POWDER. 
be %y 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


ure, and the 
eautifiers. 





ZY, impalpable, 


adherent. 
RICE POWDER 


“ e. 
et se “ty 


PREPARED 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION CS 


AND 


POWDER. 


a® ae 
ee x “Hygienical 
Preparations 
4° o for 
)” the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de VOpéra, Paris. 
New York: Whiolesale, 93 Grand Street. 
rove mae 40. Nar va 
Cards eve Ama for I0e., @ 6t Sept this 


gforhbOe, 50 Merit Cards, 
| & Ag’ts Book 85. FRANKLIN PRTG. CO., New Haven,Ct 
















This set screw regulates the 
size and guides the scissors, 
so that any number of But 
ton Holes can be cut without 
the slightest variation. 


CHICAGO. 








TAMAR 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoved. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrow oot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES, 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 
Linen Thread on 
»ols (200 yards), in 
fhite and W. Brown, 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 
LACE DESKS, 2%, $2.50, and $3.00 each, 
All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 
For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the Comer. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
SIT & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred oar WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G, CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 
Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped. 
Elegantly Made. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit. Guaranteed. 
Call fer this Corset and 
vi 








ICa la Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellbeimer & Co, 


Sole Importers 
and Pomnfoctarere for 
e Trade only, 


Sd 381 Broadway, N.Y, 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion. &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Soie Proprietor, 
, tue Rambutean, Paris. 
yer by all Druggists 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor jnter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 








INDIEN 





LADIES 


THOM 


ASK TO 


RK's 
YUYCEIAN 


MSON,LANGDON & CO. 


EE THE 


CELEBRATED 


i 


CORSET 





Or Every Desourprion 


ORDERS. Prom tly Executed. 
NO COMMISSION CHARGED. 
nish Send for circular. 
NINGS & CO 
ESTABLISHED 187 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
Of every description. Also orders taken for superior 
Dressmaking. For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
PARIS SHOPPING. 
Fancy work of every description. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
5 P. 
SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 
pg. charged. For circular, &c., address 


Samples and information fur- 
MAIL Wes 
261 West 23d St., St., New York. 
For circular, address 
SHOPPING FOR ALL, 
Cc. BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
Passage Saulnier. Circular and reference, 
Mus. L, BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 





























m NEW SATIN CORSET. 


We offer a fine Satin Corset in 
white, red, light-biue, black, gold, 
pink, and cream, at 83.893; made 
upon the model of the finest French 
Corsets, and equal in quality to 
those sold at $7.00 each. We can 
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furnish any size to order. This 


15 cases French Satines at ge. per yard; nates F/N fF 
10 cases French Safines at per yard ; were 45c¢, 
5 cases 40-inch Batiste at 20¢,; worth double. y. 
New designs in Prints, Ginghams, Cambrics, and \}) 
Lawns, at very low prices. \ 
—_—_—— * \ \ 
COLORED SUMMER \ i : 
D at exceptionally low prices. : onthe . . 
lilustrated Catalogue free on application, Mail corset can be obtained only from 
SS us. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, and 20 cents added 


Le Boutillier | ©f 234 TY forponage: : 
Brothers, | sw scsi CL ers prh! LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 
: HANDSOMER at-f. THE COST of any other VELVET cr Broadway and 14th St. 


USTABLISHED 1840. 
———— WHY? VELVETEEN of like appearance for ESTABLISHED 1840. 
‘ COSTU /Es, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. We have no connection with any Other house ad- 


vertising under the same firm name, 




















BECAUS | WEARS TWICE AS LONG than any other. 


WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 
Mopet Warr Luana. 


A ? CENUINE—only when back of every second yard is stamped: 
YNno 0 “E L B E R O N F | N E T WwW | L L Vv E & V E we ” SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N. Y. | § 


.. | Sacramento, March 23d. | 
\Mr. Levy, French Perfum- 
O & YZ | er, Boston, Mass. | 
Send us at once the names and P. O. address of ten 2 Sir,—I use a great deal 
mothers of families in your town or county, and we L of your Powder, called 
will mail to you promptly a piece of popular music | . 


which would cost you from 35c. to T5c. in any musi¢ OF — he (flesh color), and 


PARASOLS store. POLK DIPHTHERIA CURE CO., ave for over two years. A GREAT WANT MET. 
. 168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. SACRAMENT bere is nothing made to This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 





Cc 








onstable 





ee equal it. with a pattern of a Lady's waist and sleeves printed 
Mrs. ——— thereon, with a Jine indicating where to. cut and one 


Choice and exclusive styles, elegantly Mm. BRAD Y 
: r » , J e. 9 "* where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and wee of a 


mounted in Silver; Lace-covered and Trimmed 361 Sixth Ave. QILKS. Satins, Velve yy c.,B0c.,and $1 f ni hGicain pack. | Paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
. ° “a? a - ‘4 7 f dres aking into the simplest. SK Y iry- 
Parasols, with Malacca and Rustic Sticks ; We have on hahd the largest stock of Perforated ages. Blocks, all embroide red, 40e. and 50c. each. it pwecie d scmarar vamp — ee ~ Fa yt oye 
. . i 5 2 . asig Sn bh. Rib- L t i gs, and ras 
Parasolettes Si or ee Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma Bloc ka, all re: ady to embroider. 30c. and 40c. eac got them, take your measure around the bust under 
Parasolettes for Carriage use; also, Sun terials of Art Needlework. Our prices are far lower | bon Flower Blocks, $1.50. Silk Work-Bags, $8.50 each, ee eg Acoma B+ tad aahsar dan pr otborg to fit, pate 
send for them to 
M. KAKMPFER, 299 Fitth Ave., N.Y. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 3%. 
- * 35 * 40 * 45c. 
“6 “ 641% 44 * 48e., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


WoO NI DERFUL Harper’s European Guide-Book 


VETEEN 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, —S85°. A YARD. 


FRECKLES and TAN, 








and Coaching Umbrellas in large variety. than any house in the City. Send 3c. for catalogue. Miss Jerome, 6 Backingham Square, Hartford, Ct. 











FOR !I88s4. 





By W. Pemproke Ferrives. 





IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 





oe NEES re : LEW EIS’S, 6 West l4th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, pS , 
mn am flag oe cee of fine, first-c! eg Jelveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile he Volumes sold separately. 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE faulty, LEWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- ai k Ce Weak cigs 5 ' 
Blackheads, and Fleshworms. ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now ol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Be 
Kei Silay Aciitel tie: Pix’ worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. and Holland. 572 pages. 
Comune and Pimple Semede. the The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between - ; 
infallible ekin medicine. Send for the manufacturer’ s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened Vol. IT. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which Rownk the Desdri: Seria and Palestine. Th 
Murray Street, New York. they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public “BYP, ’ ae bs . 
- - at 6S cts..a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary a Greece. 504 pages 
| They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, a p. I sia, ; 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post: Vol. IIT. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Ne 
4 Card. Wen Wrirtine, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United Stat 
“ LUSTRA PAINTING ® is asuperb method . ‘ 
for decorating Screens, Curtains, Gubaenoeen. / A Gea oer LEWIS & Co.,6 \ 6 West 14th St., N. Y. ——s) and Canada 614 pages. 

&c. There is not a lady in the land who cannot do it 

without personal tuition by the aid of the complete 
book of instruction, “* How to do ‘ Lustra’ Painting,” 
by the inventor, R. H. BRAGDON, ARTIST, 
STUDIO BUILDING, 4th Ave. & 25th St., N.Y. City. 


Send Postal Note for 50 cents. 








No American is fully equipped for travel in Europe 
| without this hand-book. —Phila. North A v.erican. 
| 





cw” A ny of the. Volumes sent bij mail on receipt of 


{00 You WANT A DOG? Three Dollars. 
so, send for DOG BUYERS’ § 

cul IDE, containing colored plates, 
ifferent breeds. § 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ROYAL E The superiority of VIOLET’S 


Toilet Soaps ommended by 


nishin, t 
tions for Training Dea and Breed. 
ing Ferrets. Mailed for 10 cts. 








PHILADELPHIA EENNELS, f THRIDACE || Leading Physicians) is «stab- 
a 237 9. 8th St. Philad’s. E AND lished by a test of nearly half a 
a. — =f A VELOUTINE °"" VioLer, 
| Patchwork is NOT alike. SOAPS weet ie te 
| Our packages for 50c. contain Plush Render the skin firm, | PARK & TILFORD, 


and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
| embroidered piece and sheets of 


fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 

| ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
| with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50 cents, Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 


PARFUMERIE-DU-CAPITOLE 


Fountain of Beauty; the only beneficial and most 
transparent face liquid in existence. Poudre Veloutine : 


__ white, and soft. 917 Broadway. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns,and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue. 





This Elegant Solid Plain Ring, made « 





8 for # 
a. “eaiaties,” all Gold, Sil. 


white wink, ek like face-powder yet produced — ver, Roses, tates Maite -" as ees “Gold King eee 
white, pink, or flesh colors. Extract de Rose and Rouge packs for a an is Go ny 
de Venus, for the lips and cheeks, is unsurpassed. All U. 8. CARD CO., CENTERBR: Om, CONN 





Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Stores, Coiffeurs, and 
Perfumers keep a full line of the above firm. Send for 
Catalogue. At Wholesale: ED. BURNHAM, 6 East 
Washington St., Chicago, I. ; General De pot, 

A. SIMONSON, No, 34 East 14th St., N.Y. 


CbztOgp lt S5LNy 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 


Sixty Pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 inches; 


or Twenty-four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty irregular pieces of ; © o P A ST | L L E 8 DE F L 0 RE NC E. 
corresponding quantity and value. Beautiful Colors and Patterns. I have used your Soap for two years with the 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualitie a, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 oniversally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T, BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu | AVENUE, New York. 


No two alike. Ma anti * : . ” Madame LEWENBERG’S' PASTILLES 
BROIDE RY atk TeK Per WO ial Brighi greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best. é (white and tinted) are celebrated for removing TAN, 
Colors—full half outice packages, 25 Cents, one ounce, 40 Cen “<“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” MARY ANDERSON. " REDNESS, SUNBURN, &c. Aiso, for their cooling 
COOPER & CONARD. ‘ ¥ —o— ! and beautifying effect to the skin. Sold by Druggists. 

Importers and Retailers. Philadelphia, Pa. - - 


| >& NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 9 Jame va 7 
i : Asa Bright, Clear Complexion and a SoftSkin. With these the yy ‘ . r 

DECORATIVE WEEDLEWORK. aA age becom he attractive. Without them the handsomest DON ind GE ' CRAZY 
‘ . t ressive my a complexion Bont Quiits " i 1 see the new hook of “C . 
All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also : money marred by tm, impure Alkaline and Colored otlet Soap. ‘ Sitchen, in six 10 Teh Blocks, with ieieneeieen 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. me : 


, Price 25c. Mailed y 
GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. Y. ia @, EARS’ OAP BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 








a RT BE MBROIDERY! ; =: : A Specialty for the Skin and Complexion. k Send six cents for postage, and re- P 
New and beantifal designs in latest styles for Art Em 3 “a8 iy). _ 15 recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. " Pal f oe uae’ a is bee of pee which 
p g f) style or: Lm- wi wip all, oO “ther sex, more 
broidery & Kensington Painting,in Perforated Patterns. " ; Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R.S. . betes . ght 7 th: Se thes 







away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address Trvzn & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap Pictures, 
no two alike. F. WIIITING, 50 Nassau St., N. a 


Stamp for Circular. L. A. Se1uy, Fort Edward, N. Y. . ¢ ‘ Pres. of the Rayat Col. of Surgeons, England. A 
Bes, - . ~~ For sale throughout the Civilized World. 
THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY Sy tr . 2 15_ INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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A SAD MISTAKE. 
“HELLO! THERE COMES MOTHER TO GET ME TO BEAT THIS CARPET, 1I8’POSE. ILL JUST SLIP “Hey! WHAR ALL DAT ANIMATION COME FROM?” 
IN HERE AND HIDE TILL SHE GOES INTO THE HOUSE AGAIN.” 


FA C STILE | Ina Jacksonville store, the other day, two stylishly At a dinner table, the other evening, at a St. Augus- A man who was very sick insisted that he was going 
‘ |. dressed colored girls met, and after the usual greetings | tine hotel, several Englishmen, two New-Yorkers, and | to die. After his recovery they asked him if he really 
A very likely story is told in an exchange of a lady | Miss Johnson asked Miss Adams to allow her to ob- | one Bostonian were discussing the high prices paid for | thought he was about to die. ‘1 knew I was,” he re- 











whose husband had a very small foot, of which he was | serve the sash of her new costume. reserved seats at places of amusement. plied, with warmth. 

extremely proud. She encouraged his vanity, so that | ‘Certainly, Miss Johnson;” and Miss A, turned * Well,” said New York, “ a good play is worth pay- . 

every time he bought tighter and tighter shoes. It | round that her friend might have a good view. ing for.” A school-boy, who stood at the head of his class for 
was excruciating pain to go about in them, but he | “Ugh! I knowed it: I's got de longest ends.” “ Yes,” answered Boston ; “‘ but we don’t and won’t | dullness, said one-day in his recitation in geography, 
would not confess it. However, when he reached home | “None of your sas, Bell Johnson ; if you has got | pay such prices in Boston.” “The crocodile is the largest insect in America.” 

in the evening his slippers were such a welcome relief | de Jongest ends, J’s got de biggest bows.” *“ Ah,” said English, with a vacant air, “‘ I suppose ————_—— 

that it was a difficult matter to induce him to go out a not, in a country town.” As two bearers were walking away from the grave 
after dinner. From a great club man he became noted “How do you do to-day ?” asked a patron of a libra- in which they had deposited a neighbor, one said to 
for his domestic habits, His wife smiled, but said no- | ry as she handed a book to the librarian, “1 hear you Result—consternation. The Englishman has since | the other, “‘ Well, Mr. Morse, here’s where we've all 
thing. have been troubled lately with a spine in your back.” emigrated to Lake Okeechobee. got to come, if we live.” 
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IN SEARCH OF SUMMER BOARD—DRIVING A BARGAIN. 








